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A BOY’S TOWN. Described for HARPER’s YOUNG 
PropLe. By W.D. Howe ts, Author of “ A Haz- 


ard of New Fortunes,” “‘ The Shadow of a Dream,” 
Illus- 


“ April Hopes,” “Annie Kilburn,” &c. 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Mr. Howells’s first venture in the field of juvenile lit- 
erature is a masterpiece among the books of its class— 
truthful in its representations of boy life, rich with hu- 
mor, and full of entertaining reminiscences. Although 
primarily and above all a boy’s book about boys, it will 
be welcomed and enjoyed by all classes of readers—by 
the young on account of the intrinsic interest of the 
story, and by the old because it will call up faded _re- 
membrances, and thus, in a manner, help to renew their 
youth. 


MODERN GHOSTS. Selected and Translated 
from the works of Guy DE MAupPassANT, PEDRO 
ANTONIO DE ALARCON, ALEXANDER KIELLAND, 
LEOPOLD Kompert, Gustavo A. BECQUER, and G. 
MAGHERINI-GRAZIANI. Introduction by GEORGE 
WILLIAM CurRTIS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. (Ln the Odd Number Series.) 


No more timely, striking, and interesting illustration 
of the intimations, impressions, apparitions which are 
familiarly described as supernatural, can be found than ° 
the collection of little tales in this volume. It is the 
most modern and contemporary contribution to the lit- 
erature of ghosts, selected from authors in various parts 
of Europe — Norway, France, Spain, Austria, Italy — all 
of them masters in their way, and of that sympathetic 
and delicate lightness of touch which is indispensable 
to the happiest treatment of such themes.—GEORGE 
WILLIAM CURTIS. 
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THE ELECTIONS, 

IPVHE canvass for members of Congress will be very 

active and warm until the election. We are con- 
stantly reminded that at the election in the middle of 
a Presidential term it is generally very low tide with 
the administration party, because every discontented 
partisan can revenge himself by an adverse vote, or 
by staying at home, without injuriously affecting the 
general party ascendency, which, even if lost, may be 
restored in the Presidential year, and which proba- 
bly will not be lost, but will come near enough to it 
to scare the delinquent leaders. But the simple in- 
terpretation of the result of a general election after 
the passage of a great measure in which the country 
is profoundly interested is that of a popular verdict 
upon the measure. During the embargo of JEFFER- 
SON there was no doubt of the meaning of an elec- 
tion. In 1864 the election of MCCLELLAN would have 
given a different turn to our history. In 1890 a gen- 
eral election following within a little more than a 
month the passage of the new tariff, by our accepted 
usage, will be justly regarded as the judgment of the 
country upon that measure. A Republican victory 
would be fairly construed asa present approval of the 
policy of high protection. This could not be denied, 
if our system has not failed. 

It would not, indeed, be the admission that such a 
policy is wise, or that its injury to the public welfare 
ought not to be constantly exposed. It could not be 
argued that it is the duty of those who hold that a 
policy is injurious and dangerous to acquiesce in it 
when it has been popularly approved, although such 
a proposition seems to be the purport of some recent 
speeches. The life of a republic is constant discus- 
sion, and its true legend is that notiing is settled 
until it is settled right. To pick the flint and try it 
again was always the cheerful cry of the defeated 
party. That the guard dies but never surrenders is 
one of the heroic phrases which the minority likes to 
repeat, because it expresses an undismayed purpose. 
But none the less, if the Republican party should 
carry the election, it could allege that it had appealed 
to the country upon a high tariff declaration in 1888; 
that it carried the election, and secured every branch of 
the government in 1890; that it completed and passed 
a tariff bill in the same year, and that the country 
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immediately approved its action. Undoubtedly the 
feeling that vast invested private interests benefited 
by the tariff had corruptly influenced the election 
would raise a doubt whether it was really an honest 
verdict. But this question may be always asked, al- 
though the fair presumption in the present situa- 
tion is that the supporters of the high tariff are more 
pecuniarily interested in maintaining it than its op- 
ponents in overthrowing it. However this may be, 
it is undeniable that Republican victory would be 
accepted as the approval of the tariff by the country. 

By the same simple reasoning, on the other hand, 
Democratic success in securing control of the House 
would mean disapproval of the Republican policy by 
the country, and the movement for tariff reform 
would be immensely stimulated. Such success would 
at once confute the Republican assertion that the 
policy of the McKInLey bill is really the popular 
preference, and although the Republican hold of the 
Senate and the Executive would prevent the success 
of any tariff reform legislation, the Republican claim 
to represent the sentiment of the country would be 
discredited, and the popular debate would continue 
briskly and hopefully. The elections of the autumn 
for this reason will be extremely interesting. In his 
speech at Lowell, Mr. GREENHALGE said: ‘‘ We have 
in that bill given to the toilers of America assured 
work for four years. I believe for twenty.” This 
will be said, substantially, by every Republican can- 
didate, and the election will show how generally that 
view is now shared by the toilers. The election in 
Maine was undeniably a significant straw, and need 
not be belittled. The result in Vermont undoubted- 
ly showed indifference, but in a sure State it can be 
hardly held to show more. The Democratic confi- 
dence of securing the next House is based upon the 
belief that the workers do not agree with Mr. GREEN- 
HALGE, and that as tariff reform legislation is out of 
the question during the term of the new Congress, 
the great protected interests will be less disposed to 
submit to frying than they were in 1888. On the 
other hand, a tariff debate is always disturbing to the 
country, and there is a consequent conservative dis- 
position to allow any tariff settlement, once reached, 
to remain for some time undisturbed. This disposi- 
tion will favor the Republican chance. It must be 
acknowledged also that the party organization of the 
Democrats seems to be less efficient at many points 
than the Republican. The general result is there- 
fore doubtful. But if the administration party should 
merely hold its own, the enthusiasm for the new tariff 
could not be considered great. 


A PULL ALL TOGETHER. 


THE question of tle municipal election in New 
York becomes plainer, if possible, every day. Even 
if the contest were in any proper sense political, it is 
not a contest between political parties. Tammany 
Hall, which is trying to maintain control of the city 
government, which, in this case, means subsisting 
upon the city treasury, is not an association which 
holds political opinions or proposes a political policy. 
It was well defined by a distinguished Democrat as a 
conspiracy of robbers to secure spoils. The question 
of the municipal election is simply whether such-an 
association is a fit body to govern New York. Does 
any honest citizen believe that Tammany Hali will 
give honest government to the city? Does he sup- 
pose that the municipal business will be transacted 
economically or decently? Does he believe that 
there is any honorable political necessity which re- 
quires him to aid in turning over the city to a group 
of its most irresponsible inhabitants? Or if some 
national benefit is to be derived from Tammany con- 
trol in the city of New York, will the honest citizen 
state what it is ? 

The Tammany machine has been lately analyzed 
by the Evening Post for public information. It com- 
prises the body of men which rules the city as abso- 
lutely as the King of Siam rules his kingdom. Pop- 
ular governmeiit in any just sense has for the pre- 
sent ceased in this city. The Tammany General Com- 
mittee is composed of 4562 paying members, and they 
pay annually ten dollars each into the treasury. 
But of this number only 2567 are allowed to vote at 
the meetings. The total -number of rumsellers is 
681, of persons not in the city directory and of no oc- 
cupation, 1606, in all 2287. That is, more than one- 
half are either rumsellers or persons without visible 
means of support or known residence, while of the 
rumsellers nearly six-sevenths are criminal or habit- 
ual violators of the law. The salaries paid from the 
city treasury are distributed through a large system 
of retainers known as ‘‘heelers” or ‘‘ bummers.” 
These are ‘‘the people” who really govern the city of 
New York, who virtually appoint the city officers, 
and who are sustained and intrusted with the city 
government by every citizen who votes the Tammany 
ticket. This is the conspiracy which every voter 
will approve and encourage who votes for the Tam- 
many candidates in November. 

There is but one excuse offered by respectable voters 
who sustain this iniquity. It is that no other rule 
would be any better, that every attempt to reform the 
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evil falls under the control of knaves equally dishon- 
est, and that reformers have their labor for their 
pains. But this is no truer in the case of the govern- 
ment of the city of New York than in that of every 
abuse and wrong and outrage. It is equally an ar- 
gument against any effort to correct any abuse or 
right any wrong. It is simply a proposition to sur- 
render to ignorance and vice. No effort or move- 
ment to correct abuses can repel all rascals who for 
their own purposes, or in the hope of securing con- 
trol, may choose to associate themselves with it. The 
same argument, if tolerated and accepted, would have 
baffled all public improvement, and have left every 
public evil not only uncorrected, but without the ef- 
fort to correct it. An election is an alternative. It 
is not a choice between the abstract good and bad, 
but between worse and better. No candidate is an 
ideal candidate. But will any honest Democrat offer 
that as a reason for supporting the candidates of an 
organization of rogues rather than those of an associ- 
ation of the most upright, intelligent, and patriotic 
citizens? There is no more plausible and powerful 
argument against a republic and popular government 
than the control of New York by Tammany Hall. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE MAJORITY. 


In his speeches since the adjournment, as during 
his own canvass, Speaker REED shows his conscious- 
ness of the doubt in the public mind whether his 
course was necessary to secure the rule of the major- 
ity and enable the House to transact business. That 
the House is established to transact business, that 
business finally must be transacted by the majority 
and not by the minority, and that the minority must 
not be able to prevent that final action after reasona- 
ble debate, are not open questions in any fair Ameri- 
can mind. The real question is whether these results 
can be attained only by a practical destruction of the 
deliberative character of the House. This is the real 
question ; which, however, the Speaker does not men- 
tion or discuss. 

His scheme for securing action, as it was illustrated 
during the late session, is very simple. A majority 
of the caucus of the majority decides what shall be 
done in the House. The leader of the Thajority moves 
the previous question at his pleasure, the call is sus- 
tained, and the Speaker puts the question. If a quo- 
rum does not respond, he counts everybody present, 
or whom he thinks that he sees to be present, and if 
there be a quorum, its majority, which may or may 
not be a majority of the members elected, decides the 
question, even if one member only votes. If members 
unwilling, although silent, to have their presence 
counted as a vote to secure the passage of important 
measures to which tliey are opposed withdraw, they 
are summoned by a call of the House. Brought in 
by the sergeant-at-arms, they are counted as making 
a quorum, and are denounced as having meant to de- 
sert, if not betray, a solemn public trust, and as fili- 
bustering to obstruct the public business. The rule 
of the Speaker to solve the difficulty thus enables 
members elected to vote for a particular policy to 
neglect their duty and betray their trust, and com- 
pels those who were elected to vote against it to aid 
its passage. Was this necessary? Was there no 
method more agreeable to fair play and to the rights 
of the minority and to parliamentary government by 
which the transaction of the business of the House 
could be secured? Undoubtedly there was. 

In New York and elsewhere the vote of a majority 
of the members elected is required to pass a bill. That 
is the fair and simple solution of the difficulty. That 
enables the members elected as favorable to a mea- 
sure to pass it. Moreover, that is the very solution 
which the Speaker offered when he filibustered. Had 
the rule which he has enforced been enforced then, 
he and his colleagues of the minority would have de- 
clared truly that it was reckless tyranny. What the 
filibustering of the Speaker and his party friends ac- 
complished a few years ago was to compel the major- 
ity of the House to produce a quorum of those who 
were elected to do what the filibusters believed to be 
a gross public wrong, and to complete the wrong 
upon their responsibility. It was righteous filibus- 
tering. It called the attention of the country to a 
contemplated wrong, and it threw the responsibility 
where it belonged, delaying the action of the House 
only until the majority should appear and exercise 
its unquestioned right. Either the Speaker was then 
‘a wanton obstructionist, conspiring against the right- 
ful rule of the majority, or he has now denied rights 
which he then declared to be legitimate. It is prob- 
ably the consciousness of this injustice and incon- 
sistency which impels him in every speech to insist 
that he has only vindicated the right of the majority, 
and enabled the House to transact business. In the 
old days of the ascendency of slavery in Congress, It 

was the manly and patriotic duty of every friend of 
liberty in the minority of the House to do what Mr. 
REED more recently did as a member of the House, 
but what as Speaker he has summarily forbidden. 
In parliamentary procedure he now pursues the 
course of the old Democratic majority which he 
stoutly resisted a few years since. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA PROTEST. 


In Pennsylvania the election does not turn upon the tariff, 
but upon common honesty. There was never a more extraor- 
dinary issue offered to the party which by its traditions 
claims to be the party of conscience and intelligence than 
that of the vindication of a man openly and _ responsibly 
charged with official malappropriation of the public money, 
by the election of another man who practically confesses his 
own delinquencies. Hasa great and honorable party in one 
of the greatest of States no other available candidate than 
such a person so supported? Are the members of any hon- 
orable party willing to ratify such a combination, and accept 
it as worthy of their support as Pennsylvanians and Amer- 
ican citizens? This is the question which the election will 
answer. 

If the situation in Pennsylvania were repeated in other 
States, and the party were satisfied with the situation, there 
could be no more pressing public duty than the union of all 
good citizens to overthrow it. In the city of New York 
there is such a union of citizens to prevent those whose po- 
litical morality is that of Chairman Quay from retaining 
their control of the government. In Pennsylvania there is 
also a large and influential body of Republicans who, as hon- 
est men and in respect for the good name of their common- 
wealth and the houor of their party, have united to defeat 
the Quay movement. If their effort shall fail in its specific 
object, it will yet not be without beneficent results. It will 
have made such action easier hereafter, for political inde- 
pendence isa good habit which constantly strengthens itself. 
Moreover, it will show that the old spirit of the party is not 
yet extinct in Pennsylvania. 

There is no spectacle more disheartening than that in 
Pennsylvania. That a party should ask support because of 
its policy of protection is a legitimate movement of politics. 
But that it should ask the friends of protection to prove their 
faith by voting for a candidate whose election would be the 
condonation of his own confessed offences and of those 
charged upon Quay by a multitude of his most honorable 
fellow-citizens, and which are universally believed, is as dis- 
creditable an act as the annals of party and this country af- 
ford. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


Tue call of a meeting of British Americans in Boston to 
take action as such in local politics is a great mistake. It is 
American citizens only who are-concerned with such poli- 
tics, and not English, German, or Irish Americans, It is an 
excellent thing that citizens of foreign birth who are inter- 
ested in our affairs so far as to become naturalized should 
take part in politics, but not as citizens of foreign birth. If 
they are not so far released from their old political alle- 
giance as to accept unconditionally the name of American, 
they are not yet properly ready for such participation. 
Whatever tends to emphasize the differences of native na- 
tionality among American citizens is hostile to American 
nationality, and should be rigorously discountenanced. 
There is no fear that any citizen will forget his native land, 
or cease to cherish a certain loyalty to it. That is natural 
and inevitable, but the disposition is not to be indulged be- 
yond the gratification of sentiment. Political organization 
under the old national name fosters a feeling which is inim- 
ical to our national welfare. 

The vast flood of foreigners which pours ceaselessly into 
this country, and its equal participation in the government 
after very inadequate preparation for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, is one of the most pressing and difti- 
cult of our public problems. In some American cities the 
proportion of voters who do not know our language, to 
whom our history and traditions are absolutely unknown, 
who have no conception of political duty or responsibility, 
and no care for them or interest in them, is enormous. It 
is, as a rule, a mass of the most ignorant citizenship. The 
most intelligent American who should settle in another 
country could not and would not ask before he knew the 
language and had familiarized himself with the history and 
character of the country and people, and of the nature and 
methods of their political institutions, to take an active part 
in the government, nor would an intelligent people permit 
him. to do so. 

Our naturalization laws were framed long before the ques- 
tion was of any importance. But it has now become of vital 
importance, and those laws should be revised in the interest 
of the perpetuity of free institutions. In a late admirable 
address at the centenary of the settlement of Geneseo, Mr. 
SHERMAN 8. Rocers alluded to this question in a very sug- 
gestive and eloquent manner. 


FOOD FISH. 


A very interesting movement has begun in central New 
York for increasing the supply of *‘food fish.” Ex- 
Judge Danrortn, of the Court of Appeals, and Judges 
Rumsey and Apams, of the Supreme Court, with other well- 
known gentlemen, propose to increase the supply of white- 
fish, so that anywhere in the State the price of a fish weigh- 
ing from three to five pounds shall not exceed fifteen to 
twenty-five cents, although the prevailing price at present is 
two and a half times that amount. The State Fish Commis- 
sion has caused the propagation and distribution of a great 
variety of the finer fish, and the new movement proposes 
co-operation with the commission, especially to stock Lake 
Ontario with white-fish, making the supply a source of in- 
come to State industry as well as of cheap food to the mass 
of the people. 

The appropriation for the Fish Commission is not large 
enough for the proper performance of its duty. This is due 
to the want of interest and knowledge among legislators, 
and to the disposition to regard the demands of money 
to prosecute a public work by commissioners who are not 
salaried as only an indirect benefit to the public. What is 
Proposed, therefore, is agitation for the purpose of educa- 
on, and of more intelligent action both in legislation to pre- 
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vent the extinction of the fish, and in appropriations to se- 
cure proper care of them. 

The strict regulation of fishing is one of the most vital 
conditions of an ample and adequate supply of fish. It is 
an unpleasant fact that some other States are doing better 
than New York in stimulating the fish supply. Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and Wisconsin within the Union, and the Do- 
minion beyond it, are very active in this good work. There 
is no more popular and delicious fish than the white-fish, 
and if it can be furnished at a price ranging from four to six 
cents a pound, it would be a public benefit worthy of the 
most active effort. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


THE Civil Service Reform League at its late annual meet- 
ing presented an admirable object-lesson to the country in 
one of the resolutions of its platform: 


“The league holds that the important duty of taking the cen- 
sus should have been committed to officers selected because of 
their fitness, and with no regard to political or partisan consider- 
ations, and it sees in the general dissatisfaction throughout the 
country with the result of the census a logical consequence of 
disregard of these principles.” 

The census is a most important work, not only as a record 
of the changes in population, but as the basis of tabulated 
statements of statistics, upon which are based the estimates 
of the growth of the country and of its comparison with 
others. The persons chosen to conduct such a work in every 
detail should be known to be fitted for the duty. In the 
present case it seems to be clear, from testimony in all parts 
of the Union, that many of the officers were conspicuously 
unfit, and so many of them as seriously if not fatally to im- 
pair the value of the census. We have heard of some of 
them who could not add a column of figures. But what else 
could be expected when, instead of ascertaining whether 
the employés were fitted for their duty, they were appointed 
at the request of members of Congress and politicians? 

If we remember correctly, the Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus was unwilling to establish a system of proper examina- 
tions. Such officers are very apt to say that they hope they 
know enough to appoint suitable subordinates. But it is 
not a question of their knowledge or desire. They are as 
helpless as the Pope. ‘They are parts of a system. They 
are told whom to appoint, and they obey. Mr. CLARKSON 
knew nothing of the fitness of the thousands of fourth-class 
postmasters whom he appointed and removed. His rule 
undoubtedly was, as usual, to be governed by the party 
member of Congress from the district in which the oftice 
lay, and the member, in turn, was governed by the local poli- 
ticians. It is a hierarchy, or a feudal system, as Mr. Swirt 
of Indiana, says, of lords paramount and over-lords, and re- 
tainers and dependents of every degree, and its total absurd- 
ity for the practical business of a government is strikingly 
shown in the facts to which the Reform League calls atten- 
tion. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


Ir is more than a year since a movement for a World’s 
Fair was begun in New York with an impetus which seemed 
to permit no doubt that it would be held, and held in New 
York. This was followed by a comical campaign, culmi- 
nating in a political quarrel, and the final award of the Fair 
by Congress to Chicago. This action, in turn, was followed 
by delays and debates, and it is only now that a satisfactory 
site has been found and the work of preparation will actually 
begin. 

The participation of the world in the exhibition will de- 
pend undoubtedly upon the action of Congress. If the en. 
terprise is in some adequate manner adopted by the govern- 
ment, and other countries are asked by the government to 
contribute, they will probably respond. It was one of the 
arguments in favor of New York that the success of such an 
exhibition would necessarily depend upon holding it at a sea- 
port, because the railway transport of goods for a thousand 
miles after landing would cause a vast increase of expense 
and seriously injure the display. The soundness of this ar- 
gument will now be tested, and there is no doubt that the 
skill and resources and energy of our lively Western sister 
will not be dismayed by any such problem. 

There is, however, one other difficulty that may be consid- 
ered. It is evident that Europe is disposed to look upon our 
new tariff as hostile to its interests, and its American friends 
have been very careful to say that Europe is not mistaken, 
and that the tariff is designed to promote American and not 
European interests. Since its object is thus to exclude 
rather than to invite works of foreign industry, Europe nat- 
urally asks, Why should we be invited to exhibit our 
productions in the fairs of a country from whose markets 
they are excluded? The question is certainly not unreason- 
able, and the ready good sense of Chicago will undoubtedly 
furnish a fitting reply. It is pleasant to note that the loss of 
the Fair has not embittered the feeling of New York toward 
its Western sister, and there is no doubt that common inter- 
est in making the exhibition worthy of the country will lead 
to earnest co-operation. 


PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS. 


THE report of the standing committee on criminal law re- 
form, which was submitted to the late National Prison Con- 
gress at Cincinnati, is worthy of attention for its funda- 
mental treatment of the question of punishment. It held that 
complete arrangements should be made in every prison for 
congregate or separate confinement, and there should be a 
thorough classification of prisoners. Inquiries by Grand 
Juries should aim at the whole truth as well as the establish- 
ment of guilt orinnocence. The prosecutor should be sworn 
to the same end, and not apply himself to conviction only. 

Fixed terms of punishment should be abolished, and im- 
prisonment should be terminated only by fitness to go at 
large. A national uniform system of identification of crim- 
inals should be adopted, and criminal laws shouid be per- 
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fectly simple, admitting of no misconception. These are the 
recommendations of experts and students of penal science. 
The farce of ‘‘ten days” at the island they would abolish. 
If legal trial and punishment are worth the cost, they should 
certainly be.made effective. The suggestions are not new 
All of them, we believe, have been proved by trial, and have 
been fully justified by the result. 

Prison reform is only about a century old, and it is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting problem. Fifty years ago the subject 
of prison discipline commanded a great deal of public atten- 
tion in this country, and it was in the debates of the Massa- 
chusetts society, in which he advocated the Pennsylvania or 
solitary system, that CHARLES SUMNER first engaged in pub- 
lic controversy, and trained himself as a debater for the 
question of slavery. There is now a body of accomplished 
and practical specialists upon the subject whose recommenda- 
tions have great authority, and the Prison Congress is an as- 
sembly of such men. 


PERSONAL, 

QUEEN ELIZABETH of Roumania, who is perhaps even 
better known by her pen-name of Carmen Sylva than by 
her royal title, has not earned her literary title by the sac- 
rifice of other duties. She is constant in her efforts to 
better the condition of the women of her kingdom, visits 
among the poor, and is the idol of the children and work- 
people in the neighborhood of her home at Kastell Pelesch. 
There is a pretty story current of the tender nursing she 
bestowed upon a peasant’s child, who sickened and died 
of diphtheria, drawing its last breath in the Queen’s arms. 
Carmen Sylva is especially fond of wearing the pretty 
Roumaniau peasant dress while keeping her villeggia- 
tura. 

—The death is chronicled of the only child of the poet 
JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE, Mrs. JANET HALLECK DRAKE DE 
Kay. She was the namesake of her father’s friend Frrz- 
GREENE HALLECK, and the mother of Mrs. ARTHUR BRON- 
SON, to whom Asolando, BROWNING’S last book, was dedi- 
eated. Another daughter is the wife of RICHARD WATSON 
GILDER, and her son, CHARLES DE Kay, is a poet and art 
critic. Mrs. DE Kay was seventy-one years old when she 
died, and had been an invalid for many years. 

—Mrs. HENRY M. STANLEY (DorROTHY TENNANT) has en- 
tered the literary field, although in a different quarter from 
that filled by her husband. Her explorations have been 
among the street Arabs of London,and the volume in 
which she notes the result of her observations is copiously 
illustrated by her own drawings, done from life. 

—The purchase of Dove Cottage as a memorial of Worps- 
WORTH seems in a fair way to be accomplished. Nearly 
two-thirds of the sum required —£1000—have already been 
pledged. 

—Miss CLARA GREENAWALD, thirteen years old, is a regu- 
lar school-teacher in Penn Township, Pennsylvania, 

—RICHARD H. JACKSON, of Alabama, a graduate of the 
Annapolis Naval Academy in 1887,has been appointed an 
ensign in the navy in recognition of his services on the 
man-of-war Trenton during the great storm at Apia, Samoa, 
a year or two ago. The vessel was about to drift on a 
reef, when JACKSON, who is twenty-three years old, led the 
men aloft, where their bodies had the efttect of a sail, and 
saved the ship. By a law of the Navy Department, Jack- 
SON would have been retired with other members of his 
class, but his bravery has resulted in his retention. 

——Rev. Henry DeELAKE KIMBALL, who for many years 
preached every Sunday from the City Hall steps in this 
city, and was an earnest worker among the poor, is dead. 
He was graduated from Yale in 1853, and in 1860 was an 
abolitionist preacher in Boston. 

—Valuable sporting outfits are owned by a number of 
professional and business men who take their recreation in 
hunting and fishing, but PIERRE LORILLARD is said to top 
them all with a $10,000 collection of guns. 

—The autograph of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS is quoted 
at about $800 in Europe; Tirian’s brings $600, and RapuH- 
AEL’s $300. 

—The rongh stone house in which AARON BurRR courted 
ESTELLE Provost, who afterward became his wife, still 
stands at Paramus, New Jersey, and not far away is the 
church where they were married. 

—GEORGE Bancrort, the distinguished historian, has 
come to his ninetieth birthday with a gradual loss of 
physical strength and powers of memory, but still a re- 
markably well preserved body and mind for one so old. 
He continues his reading and interest in leading events of 
the day, and is not in any sense “on the shelf.” 

—Mrs. JULIA WarD Howe is President of the Town and 
Country Club at Newport, which encourages out-door sports 
and anything else that tends to advance the physical health 
of its members. 

—Governor FRANcIs of Missouri distinguished himself 
at Jefferson City the other day by stopping a runaway team 
of horses in a crowded street. The owner of the animals 
at once expressed his intention to support the Governor 
should he be a candidate at the next election. 

—JAMES F. GODDARD, the newly chosen Commissioner or 
the Truak Line Association of railroads, is forty-eight years 
old, and a Massachusetts man by birth. For over twenty 
years he has been in the railroad business, his connection 
with leading Western lines having made him a prominent 
figure in railroad circles during the past few years. 

—G. LABADIE-LAGRAVE writes in the Paris Figaro of 
recent date as follows: “Mr. Ep1son has arrived at that 
solid degree of glory where « man’s least utterances are 
gathered up appreciatively by stenographers. The illus- 
trious inventor would have had no need to create the 
phonograph in order to secure for his words a prolonged 
reverberation in history. There is much to be gleaned 
from the conversations of which a contributor to HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE has made passing note. Mr. Eptson’s table-talk 
is much more interesting than the table-talk of Monsieur 
Von Bismarck. Reading the dull farrago of gossip com- 
piled by Mr. Moritz Buscu, one would be tempted to doubt 
the genius of the Chancellor, whereas Mr. GkORGE Par- 
sons Laturop’s article justifies the universal admiration 
which the most fertile inventor of the century exciies 
among his fellow-citizens.” 
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JUSTICE SAMUEL F. MILLER, 


As we go to press Mr. Justice Miller of the Supreme Court 
of the United States lies at the point of death. Justice 
Miller was one of the greatest lawyers of the Supreme Bench. 
His vigorous mind was well informed, and in the perform- 
ance of his duties he was indefatigable. No jurist of his 
time has made so strong a mark upon that important body 
of. our constitutional law which is the result of judicial 
interpretation. He has been a member of the Supreme Court 
from July 16, 1862, more than twenty-eight years—nearly a 
generation. Next to the period during which John Marshall 
was giving to the operation of the then new and untried 
Constifution a tendency of interpretation of which Justice 
Miller was the modern exponent, these twenty-eight years 
were the most important in the constitutional history of the 
country. More often than any other member of the bench 
Justice Miller pronounced the meaning of disputed pro- 
visions of the Constitution. Not only in his opinions, but in 
public addresses, and in the advice which he gave to all the 
Presidents of his long official career, he interpreted the fun- 
damental law, and extended its scope and jurisdiction almost 
invariably in the direction of Marshall’s opinions. 

Justice Miller was appointed to the bench by Mr. Lincoln 
at a time when it seemed essential to extend and enlarge 
the powers of the general government in order to preserve 
the Union. It was in 1862 that the President chose Justice 
Miller. It was the second appointment that Mr. Lincoln 
made, his first being Justice Swayne, of Ohio. The new 
Justice was born at Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, April 5, 1816. He was therefore 
in the prime of a rugged and remark- 
ably vigorous manhood. In early life, 
after his graduation at the University of 
Transylvania, he practised medicine in 
the mountain regions of his State, riding 
day and night over rough roads on 
horseback, carrying his saddle - bags, 
healing the sick, studying human na- 
ture, and talking politics. He was a 
born politician. The slavery question 
agitated him, as it did all young men of 
his time, but he did not sympathize with 
the prevailing opinion of Kentucky. 
Medicine and surgery were not to his 
taste, so he determined to abandon his 
first profession for the more congenial 
one of law. It was soon evident that 
this time he had chosen precisely in ac- 
cordance with his natural bent. 

His strong antislavery sentiments in- 
duced him to leave Kentucky, and in 
1850 he went to Iowa. Here he prac- 
tised law, and became a Republican lead- 
er. He never held office, however, un- 
til Mr. Lincoln appointed him a Justice 
of the Supreme Court. At that time his 
associates on the bench, besides Justice 
Swayne, were Chief Justice Taney, Jus- 
tices Samuel Nelson, James M. Wayne, 
Nathan Clifford, and Robert C. Grier. 
Justice Campbell, of Louisiana, had re- 
signed, and David Davis was appointed 
his successor in October, 1862. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s other appointment was Justice 
Stephen J. Field. All these men except 
Field were of the vigorous, aggressive 
Republicans of the West. They were 
the kind of politicians among whom Mr. 
Lincoln had lived, and with whom he 
had worked in the cause which had final- 
ly triumphed in his election to the Pre- 
sidency. Justice Field was a Democrat, 
and his selection was in pursuance of 
the policy by which the allegiance of 
California to the Union was maintained. 

But Mr. Lincoln depended upon his 
Western judges for the holding up of his 
hands, and he was not disappointed. 
The Supreme Court, with its enormous 
power over the Legislative and Execu- 
tive departments, through its interpreta- 
tions of the fundamental law, held a 
place in the government of enormous 
importance. If the judges did not take 
the view of the extent of the war powers 
which Mr. Lincoln deemed essential, the 
outlook would be very gloomy. His 
power to put down the rebellion would 
certainly be crippled, and might be ut- 
terly destroyed. If Chief Justice Taney’s 
constitutional views were to prevail, the 
armies in the field would have a more 
potent enemy at the Capitol in their rear 
than in the camps in their front. But 
the strong men from the West, sustained 
by the strong current of Northern pub- 
lic opinion, were equal to the demand 
which was made upon them. 

It was when the war was over, and the long and distress- 
ful period of reconstruction came, that the Supreme Court 
assumed that important place in the Federal government 
which it has occasionally occupied, but especially in the long 
formative period when it was dominated by Chief Justice 
Marshall, and in that of which we write. When the war 
was over, Chief Justice Chase was on the bench. It is a 
strong testimony to the restraining force of the written and 
rigid Constitution that notwithstanding the strong central- 
izing tendencies and opinions of the majority of the Court, 
the rights of the State have been vindicated more than once. 

In the causes which followed the adoption of the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amendments Justice Miller 
played a very important part. The best known of these 
causes are the three in which was involved the constitution- 
ality of the Legal Tender Act. There is no doubt that Jus- 
tice Miller aided with his professional skill and knowledge 
in the perfection cf this measure. In the first of these causes 
it was decided thiut the United States could not make paper 
a legal tender for the payment of debts contracted before 
the passage of the law. The question as to the constitution- 
ality of the law as to debts subsequently contracted was not 
involved; but it was manifest that if the issue should arise, 
the majority of the Court would decide against the power of 
the government. Chief Justice Chase delivered the opinion 


of the majority of the Court, and Justice Miller read the 
opinion of the minority. 
Then followed what was and is still regarded an act de- 
rading to the Supreme Court, the appointment of two 
Totinw for the purpose of giving to the Court a majority in 
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favor of the constitutionality of the Legal Tender Act. The 

uestion was reopened, and the first decision reversed. Jus- 
tice Miller this time was with the majority which decided in 
favor of the law for all purposes. He was also with Justice 
Gray in the third cause in which it was determined that the 
government has the power to issue legal tender notes in time 
of peace, and without regard to the war power. 

Justice Miller was also largely instrumental in the deter- 
mination of the slaughter-house causes, in which the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the States over private corporations was 
settled, and the Granger cases, in which the public character 
of railways was determined. It was at this time also that 
the Supreme Court checked the radical element of the Re- 
publican party by deciding the Civil Rights law unconstitu- 
tional. At the same time in the Virginia and other causes 
the immediate jurisdiction of the Federal government over 
the individual was very greatly extended. How much the 
power of the United States has been increased since the time 
when Justice Miller first took his seat upon the bench is best 
illustrated by the recent decision as to the right of the State 
to prohibit the sale of liquor brought within it in original 
packages. 

In many of these cases Justice Miller took firm grounds 
for the State; but, as a rule, his tendency was to extend still 
further the centralizing doctrines of the early Court. His 
decisions concerning the right of the State to levy taxes for 
the benefit of private persons or enterprises are at the present 
time among the most interesting to be found in the volumes 
of the Supreme Court reports. The declarations contained 
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in them are depended upon by the leaders of the Revenue 
Reform movement. 

The opinions delivered by Justice Miller are models of 
judicial literature. They are clear, vigorous, terse, and log- 
ical statements of opinion, and they have commanded the 
respect of the bench and the bar on both sides of the ocean 
for nearly thirty years. On the bench during the course of 
the argument he never forgot that though he was the oldest 
Judge on the bench, he was not the Chief Justice. His in- 
terlocutory remarks to counsel were, therefore, less frequent 
than those of weaker and younger judges. When he did in- 
terrupt a counsel, it was for the purpose of enlightening an 
argument, or to end a profitless and wearisome discussion by 
assuring the luckless barrister that the Court was not with 
him, and never would be. 

Personally Justice Miller was a hearty, genial, democratic 
man. His life was laborious. He loved his profession and 
his work. He was usually in his office in the basement of 
his house on Massachusetts Avenue, at work on the opinions 
which fell to his lot to prepare, when he was not in the court- 
room. An occasional dinner at the White House, or in the 
Supreme Court set, which is traditionally at the head of the 
society of Washington, and a game of whist now and then, 
constituted his social pleasures. He saw every one who 
called, was interested in a wide range of subjects, especially 
of the practical kind, but most of his literature was found 
in the law-books. When he wandered out of them, like a 
good many other eminent jurists, he found delight in fiction. 
To the last he preserved his extraordinary intellectual vigor, 
and to within a year his wonderful physique. 


! 
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LITERARY ACTIVITY IN THE EAST. 


THE classical and historical ex oriente lux—out of the B 
A fa i ast 

comes light—is in our day and date demonstra ting its ¢ 
rectness in a most remarkable manner. The rediscover ot 
lost empires and their vast literatures, such as the Aseyten 
the Babylonian, the Hittite, the Sabsean in southern j foes 
—the realm of the Queen of Sheba—have added most a 
able sources of information to our knowledge of Oriental 
antiquity and history. Indeed it can be fairly stated that 
with the exception of the revival of the study of Greco 
Roman literature after the fall of Constantinople in the 
fifteenth century, there has never been a period in which 
more and better new sources of information for the under. 
standing of the history of nations have been discovered 
than in the last few decades. The venerable Orient, thoug} 
3 ’ gh 
dead, speaks clearly and fully. 

Yet what pick and spade have done in Egypt, Babylonia 
Assyria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor—especially at Troy —in 
Carthage, Italy, and other historic sites, can scarcely be said 
to surpass in value what purely literary work in the Orient 
has been doing. The discovery of such treasures as the 
Codex Sinaiticus, by Tischendorf, who accidentally found a 
few leaves of this valuable document in a waste-basket 
and of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, by the Greek 
Bishop Bryennios, in the Jerusalem Library at Constantino. 
ple, are clear indications that the systematic investigation of 
the old libraries and cloisters of the East will doubtless bring 
to light, especially for biblical lore, even a richer wealth than 

the tablets of Assyria and the tombs of 

Egypt. 
Fortunately the work of investigating 
the literary treasures of these libraries is 
going on in a gratifying manner and 
method. There are three sacred shrines 
in the orthodox Oriental Church, and 
these have been the centres where the 
largest and most valuable collections 
of books have been gathered. These 
shrines are Mount Athos, Mount Sinai 
and Jerusalem. The largest collections 
are found in the dozen and more clois- 
ters of Mount Athos. For eight years 
Professor Lambros, of Athens, has been 
at work investigating these libraries, 
Several years ago he issued a catalogue 
of two of them—the Lawra and the 
Watopedion—the first containing 1000, 
the latter, 4000 volumes. He has now 
begun on the other 18 libraries on the 
mount, and so far has described 865 of 
the 5759 manuscripts there found. In 
this way the libraries of Mount Athos 
alone contain more than 10,000 works 
awaiting the investigation of scholars, 

A similar work has been done for the 
collections in St. Catharine’s cloister on 
Mount Sinai and in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Profess- 
or Gardthausen, of Leipzig, has already 
published his description of the former 
library, having found there 1228 vol- 
umes. He significantly remarks that 
the library does not stand in need of 
books, but the books of a library. The 
monks are exceedingly careless in this 
matter. Only recently the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem has gathered to the sacred 
city the literary documents found in a 
number of neighboring -cloisters, and 
the collection now numbers about 1500 
volumes, of which a detailed catalogue 
is being published now. 

None are more zealous in the prosecu- 
tion of this research than the Greeks 
themselves. They deserve great credit 
for what they are doing in literature and 
learning. A recent American writer 
from that country says that in propor- 
tion to her size, population, and wealth, 
the little Hellenic kingdom surpasses 
even open-handed America in this re- 
spect. The so-called Maurogordateios 
Bibliotheke, with head-quarters at Con- 
stantinople, has for several years, under 
the auspices of the Syllogus Society, 
been publishing accounts of a large 
number of the tens of thousands of un- 
published manuscript treasures found 
scattered through the islands of the Le- 
vant. Although Greece has no publica- 
tion houses after the manner of those 
found in western Europe and America, 
and each author must issue his work on 
the old subscription plan, yet literary 
undertakings on a grand scale that rival 
the works of the Western peoples con- 
stantly appear from the pens of Hellenic 
writers. Just at present the most impor- 
tant work of this kind is an encyclopedia in seven volumes, 
each of about 1000 quarto pages, edited by Dr. N. G. Polites. 
It is profusely and splendidly illustrated. Other works on 
a larger scale are an ancient Greek lexicon of nearly 5000 
pages, a French-Greek of 2000, a German-Greek of 1100, and 
others. In newspaperdom the Greeks are particularly active, 
some of their periodicals, such as the Heclesiastike Aletheia, 
of Constantinople, the Avon and Soter, of Athens, compar- 
ing favorably for solid contents with the hest periodicals 
published anywhere. 

Nor are the Greeks the only ones who are producing @ 
new literature in the East. Within the last few years Beyroot 
has become a literary and educational centre that is proving 
a remarkable ferment in the rejuvenation of the Orient. 
It is the head-quarters of Protestant, Catholic, and Moham- 
medan agitations that are contending for the control of the 
minds and hearts of the Eastern people. In the year 1888 
the Beyroot Protestant presses alone turned out 29,000,000 
pages of Arabic literature, about one-third in the shape of 
newspapers and periodicals. The catalogue of the Arabic 
and Turkish publications of the Catholic presses of Beyroot 
is a pamphlet of more than a hundred pages, issued in French. 
In Beyroot no fewer than eight political papers are pub- 
lished, most of them weekly. In addition there are several 
literary periodicals and one or two religious journals, pub- 
lished by each of the religions represented; one or two 
papers being only translations of Western authors, such 
as Alexander Dumas, Walter Scott, and others. The num- 
ed of periodicals published in all Syria is estimated at 

orty. 
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FATHER LACOMBE HEADING THE INDIANS.—Drawn sy FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


CANADA’S FAMOUS MISSIONARY, 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


ECENT news despatches from Calgary, in the Ca- 
nadian province of Assiniboia, announced the death 
of Chief Crowfoot of the Blackfeet Indians, and 

in the subsequent report of the installation of a new chief 
over this great tribe was a mention of Father Lacombe. 
These two, the chief and the priest, were the most interest- 
ing and by far the most influential public characters in the 
newer part of Canada. Together they controlled the peace 
of a territory the size of a great empire. ae 

The chief was more than eighty years old; the priest is a 
dozen years younger; and yet they represented in their expe- 
riences the two great epochs of life on this continent—the 
barbaric and the progressive. In the chief's boyhood the 
red man held undisputed sway from the Lakes to the Rockies. 
In the priest’s youth he led, like a scout, beyond the advan- 
cing hosts from Europe. But Father Lacombe came bearing 
the olive branch of religion, and he and the barbarian became 
fast friends, intimates in a companionship as picturesque 
and out of the common as any the world could produce. 

There is something very strange about the relations of the 
French and the French half-breeds with the wild men of the 
plains. It is not altogether necessary that the Frenchman 
should be a priest, for I have heard of French half-breeds in 
our Territories who showed again and again that they could 
make their way through bands of hostiles in perfect safety, 
though knowing nothing of the language of the tribes there 
in war-paint. It is most likely that their swarthy skins and 
black hair and their knowledge of savage ways aided them. 
But when not even a French half-breed has dared to risk his 
life among angry Indians, the French missionaries went about 
their duty fearlessly and unscathed. There was one, just 
after the dreadful massacre of the Little Big Horn, who 
built a cross of rough wood, painted it white, fastened it 
to his buck-board, and drove through a country in which a 
white man with a pale face and blond hair would not have 
lived two hours. 

It must be remembered that in a vast region of country 
the French priest and voyageur and courrier des bois were 
the first white men the Indians saw, and while the explorers 
and traders seldom quarrelled with the red men or offered 
violence to them, the priests never did. They went about 
like women or children, or, rather, like nothing else than 
priests. They quickly learned the tongues of the savages, 
treated them fairly, showed the sublimest courage, and acted 
as counsellors, physicians, and friends. There is at least 
One brave Indian fighter in our army who will state it as his 
belief that if all the white men had done thus we would 
have had but little trouble with our Indians. 

Father Lacombe was one of the priests who threaded the 
trails of the Northwestern timber land and the Far Western 
prairie when white men were very few indeed in that country, 
and the only settlements were those that had grown around 
the frontier forts and the still earlier mission chapels. For 
instance, in 1849, at twenty-two years of age, he slept a night 
or two where St. Paul now weights the earth. It was then 





a village of 25 log huts, and where the great building of the 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press now stands, then stood the village 
chapel. For two years he worked at his calling on either 
side of the American frontier, and then was sent to what is 
now Edmonton, in that magical region of long summers and 
great agricultural capacity known as the Peace River Dis- 
trict, hundreds of miles north of Dakota and Idaho. There 
the Rockies are broken and lowered, and the warm Pacific 
winds have rendered the region warmer than the land far to 
the south of it. But Father Lacombe went farther—400 
miles north, to Lake Labiche. There he found what he 
calls a fine colony of half-breeds. These were dependents of 
the Hudson Bay Company, white men from England, France, 
and the Orkney Islands, and Indians and half-breeds and 
their children. The visits of priests were so infrequent that 
in the intervals between them the white men and Indian 
women married one another, not without formality and the 
sanction of the colony, but without waiting for the ceremony 
of the Church. Father Lacombe was called upon to bless 
and solemnize many such matches, to baptize many children, 
and to teach and preach what scores knew but vaguely or 
not at all. 

In time he was sent to Calgary, in the province of Assini- 
boia. It is one of the most bustling towns 1n the Dominion, 
and the biggest place west of Winnipeg. Alberta is north 
of our Montana, and is all prairie-land, but from Father La- 
combe’s parsonage one sees the snow-capped Rockies, sixty 
miles away, lying above the horizon like a line of clouds 
tinged with the delicate hues of mother-of-pearl in the sun- 
shine. Calgary was a mere post in the wilderness for years 
after the priest went there. The buffaloes roamed the prairie 
in fabulous numbers, the Indians used the bow and arrow in 
the chase, and the maps we studied at the time showed the 
whole region enclosed in a loop, and marked ‘‘ Blackfoot 
Indians.” But the other Indians were loath to accept this 
disposition of the territory as final, and the country there- 
abouts was an almost constant battle-ground between the 
Blackfoot tribe, the Bloods, and the Crees. 

The good priest—for if ever there was a good man Fa- 
ther Lacombe is one—saw fighting enough, as he roamed 
with one tribe and the other or journeyed from tribe to 
tribe. His mission led him to ignore tribal differences, and 
to preach to all the Indians of the plains. He knew the 
chiefs and headmen among them all, and so justly did he 
deal with them that he was not only able to minister to all 
without attracting the enmity of any, but he came to wield, 
as he does to-day, a formidable power over all of them. 

He knew old Crowfoot in his prime, and as I saw them 
together they were like bosom friends. Together they had 
shared dreadful privation and survived frightful winters and 
storms. They had gone side by side through savage battles, 
and each respected and loved the other. I think I make no 
mistake in saying that all through his reign Crowfoot was 
the greatest Indian monarch in Canada; possibly no tribe in 
this country was stronger in numbers during the last decade 
or two. I have never seen a nobler-looking Indian or a 
more king-like man. He was tall and straight, as slim as a 
girl, and he had the face of an eagle or of an ancient Roman. 


He looked as the mummy of Julius Cesar might, for he 
had Ceesar’s face, but it was dried and smoked. He never 
troubled himself to learn the English language; he had little 
use for his own. His grunt or his ‘‘ No” ran all through his 
tribe. He never shared his honors with a squaw. He died 
an old bachelor, saying, wittily, that no woman would take 
him. 

It must be remembered that the degradation of the Cana- 
dian Indian began a dozen or fifteen years later than that of 
our own red men. In both countries the railroads were 
indirectly the destructive agents, and Canada’s great trans- 
continental line is a new institution. Until it belted the 
prairie the other day the Blackfoot Indians led very much 
the life of their fathers, hunting and trading for the whites, 
to be sure, but living like Indians, fighting like Indians, and 
dying like them. Now they don’t fight, and they live and 
die like dogs. Amid the old conditions lived Crowfoot—a 
haughty, picturesque, grand old savage. He never rode or 
walked without his headmen in his retinue, and when he 
wished to exert his authority, his apparel was royal indeed. 
His coat of gaudy bead-work was a splendid garment, and 
weighed a dozen pounds. His leg gear was just as fine; his 
moccasins would fetch fifty dollars in any city to-day. 
Doubtless, he thought his hat was quite as impressive and 
king-like, but to a mere scion of effeminate civilization it 
looked remarkably like an extra tall plug hat, with no crown 
in the top and a lot of crows’ plumes in the band. You may 
be sure his successor wears that same hat to-day, for the 
Indians revere the ‘‘ state hat ” of a brave chief, and look at 
it through superstitious eyes, so that those queer hats (older 
tiles than ever see the light of St. Patrick’s Day) descend 
from chief to chief, and are hallowed. 

But Crowfoot died none too soon. The history of the 
conquest of the wilderness contains no more pathetic story 
than that of how the kind old priest, Father Lacombe, 
warned the chief and his lieutenants against the coming of 
the pale-faces. He went to the reservation and assembled 
the leaders before him in council. He told them that the 
white men were building a great railroad, and in a month 
their workmen would be in that virgin country. He told 
the wondering red men that among these laborers would be 
found many bad men seeking to sell whiskey, offering money 
for the ruin of the squaws. Reaching the greatest eloquence 
possible for him, because he loved the Indians and doubted 
their strength, he assured them that contact with these white 
men would result in death, in the destruction of the Indians, 
and by the most horrible processes of disease and misery. 
He thundered and he pleaded. The Indians smoked and 
reflected. Then they spoke through old Crowfoot . 

‘*We have listened. We will keep upon our reservation. 
We will not go to see the railroad.” 

But Father Lacombe doubted still, and yet more profound: 
ly was he convinced of the ruin of the tribe should the 
“‘children,” as he sagely calls all Indians, disobey him. So 
once again he went to the reserve, and gathered the chief 
and the headmen, and warned them of the soulless, diabolical, 
selfish instincts of the whitemen. Again the grave warriors 
promised to obey him. 
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The railroad laborers came with camps and 

money and liquors and numbers, and the 
prairie thundered the echoes of their sledge- 
hammer strokes. And one morning the old 
priest looked out of the window of his bare 
bedroom and saw curling wisps of gray 
smoke ascending from a score of tepees on 
the hill beside Calgary. Angry, amazed, he 
went to his doorway and opened it, and there 
upon the ground sat some of the headmen 
and the old men, with bowed heads, ashamed. 
Fancy the priest’s wrath and his questions! 
Note how wisely he chose the name of chil- 
dren for them, when I tell you that their 
spokesman at last answered with the excuse 
that the buffaloes were gone, and food was 
hard to get, and the white men brought 
money which the squaws could get. And 
what is the end? There are always tepees 
on the hills now beside every settlement near 
the Blackfoot reservation. And one old 
missionary lifted his trembling forefinger 
toward the sky, when I was there, and said: 
“*Mark me. ; fifteen years there will not 
be a full-blooded Indian alive on the Cana- 
dian prairie—not one.” 

Through all that revolutionary railroad 
building and the rush of new settlers, Father 
Lacombe and Crowfoot kept the Indians 
from war, and even from depredations and 
from murder. When the half-breeds arose 
under Riel, and every Indian looked to his 
rifle and his knife, and @hen the mutterings 
that preface the war-cry sounded in every 
lodge, Father Lacombe made Crowfoot pledge 
his word that the Indians should not rise. 
The priest represented the government on 
these occasions. The Canadian statesmen 
recognize the value of his services. He is 
the great authority on Indian matters beyond 
our border; the ambassador to and spokes- 
man for the Indians. 

But Father Lacombe is more than that. 
He is the deepest student of the Indian lan- 
guages that Canada possesses. The revised 
edition of Bishop Barager’s Grammar of the 
Ochipwe Language bears these words upon 
its title-page, ‘revised by the Rev. Father 
Lacombe, Oblate Mary Immaculate, 1878.” 
He is the author of the authoritative Diction- 
naire et Grammaire dela Langue Crise, the dic- 
tionary of the Cree dialect published in 1874. 
He has compiled just such another monu- 
ment to the Blackfoot language, and will 
soon publish it, if he has not done so already. 
He is in constant correspondence with our 
Smithsonian Institution; he is famous to all 
who study the Indian; he is beloved or ad- 
mired throughout Canada. 

His work in these lines is labor of love. 
He is a student by nature. He began the 
study of the Algonquin language as a youth 
in older Canada, and the tongues of many of 
these tribes from Labrador to Athabasca are 
but dialects of the language of the great Al- 
gonquin nation—the Algic family. He told 
me that the white man’s handling of Indian 
words in the nomenclature of our cities, prov- 
inces, and States is as brutal as anything 
charged against the savages. Saskatchewan, 
for instance, means nothing. Kissiskatche- 
wan is the word that was intended. It means 
‘*rapid current.” Manitoba is senseless, but 
‘*Manitowapa” (the mysterious strait) would 
have been full of local import. However, 
there is no need to sadden ourselves with this 
expert knowledge. Rather let us be grateful 
for every Indian name with which we have 
stamped individuality upon the map of the 
world, be it rightly or wrongly set forth. 

It is strange to think of a scholar and a 
priest amid the scenes that Father,Lacombe 
has witnessed. It was one of the most fort- 
unate happenings of my life that I chanced 
to be in Calgary and in the little mission be- 
side the chapel when Chief Crowfoot came 
to pay his respects to his old black-habited 
friend. Anxious to pay the chief such a 
compliment as should present the old warrior 
to me in the light he would be most proud 
to be considered, Father Lacombe remarked 
that he had known Crowfoot when he was 
a young man and a mighty warrior. The 
old copperplated Roman smiled and swelled 
his chest when this was translated. He was 
so pleased that the priest was led to ask him 
if he remembered one night when a certain 
trouble about some horses, or a chance duel 
between the Bloods and the Blackfoot tribe, 
led to a midnight attack. The chief grinned 
and grunted wonderfully. The priest asked 
if he remembered how the Bloods were rout- 
ed. The chief grunted even more emphat- 
ically. Then the priest asked if the chief 
recalled what a pickle he, the priest, was in 
when he found himself in the thick of the 
fight. At that old Crowfoot actually laughed. 

After that Father Lacombe drew in a few 
bold sentences a picture of the quiet, sleep- 
enfolded camp of the Blackfoot band, of the 
silence and the darkness. Then he told of a 
sudden musket-shot. Then of the scream- 
ing of the squaws, and the barking of the 
dogs, and the yelling of the children, of the 
general hubbub and confusion of the star- 
tled camp. The cry was everywhere, ‘‘ The 
Bloods! the Bloods!’ The enemy shot & 
fusillade at close quarters into the Blackfoot 
camp, and the priest ran out toward the blaz- 
ing muskets crying that they must stop, for 
he, their priest, was in the camp. He men- 
tioned his own name, for he stood toward 
the Bloods precisely as he did toward the 
Blackfoot nation. But whether the Bloods 
heard him or not, they did not heed him. The 
blaze of their guns grew stronger and crept 
nearer. The bullets whistled by. It grew 

exceedingly unpleasant to be there. It was 
dangerous as wel. Father Lacombe said 
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that he did all he could to stop the fight, but 
when it was evident that his behavior would 
simply result in the massacre of his hosts 
and of himself in the bargain, he altered his 
cries into military commands. ‘‘Give it to 
em!” he screamed. He urged Crowfoot’s 
braves to return two shots for every one 
from the enemy. He took command, and 
inspired the bucks with double valor. They 
drove the Bloods out of reach and hearing. 

All this was translated to Crowfoot—or 
Saponaxitaw, for that was his Indian name— 
and he chuckled and grinned, and poked the 
priest in the side with his knuckles. And 
good Father Lacombe felt the magnetism of 
his own words and memory, and clapped the 
chief on the shoulder, while both laughed 
heartily at the climax, with the accompany- 
ing mental picture of the discomfited Bloods 
running away, and the clergyman ordering 
their instant destruction. 

There may not be such another meeting 
and rehearsal on this continent again. Those 
two men represented the passing and the 
dominant races of America; and yet, in my 
view, the learned and brave and kindly mis- 
sionary is as much a part of the dead past as 
is the royalty that Crowfoot was the last to 
represent, 


THE LITTLE HIPPOPOTAMUS 
AND ITS MOTHER. 

In the staid official language of his last re- 
port, Mr. William A. Conklin, director of the 
Central Park menagerie, thus presents a birth 
and a death: ‘‘ The death of the young hippo- 
potamus occurred four days after birth. The 
animal was born December 1, 1889. The mo- 
ther appeared to be very fond of the young 
one. Thirty-six hours after birth it began to 
grow weak, as it had not nursed up to that 
time, and I decided to remove it and feed it 
by band.” Alas! the little hippo died on 
the next Friday. How might you feed a 
baby hippopotamus “by hand”? 

On Saturday, October 4th, another hippo 
was born in Central Park, New York, which 
having lived so far, the chances of its exist- 
ence are fair; nevertheless it must be stated 
that many accidents may occur, notwith- 
standing all care and vigilance. 

It is somewhat of a privilege to have ob- 
tained permission to see the little hippo, not 


that the baby would have in the least resent- . 


ed an intrusion, but the mother’s anger for 
the first few days was such when any curious 
visitor presented himself that there was the 
danger that in her frenzy she might stamp 
the life out of her offspring. As I saw her 
some five days after the birth of her little 
one, though vigilant and suspicious, the mo- 
ther’s temper had been mollified. You could 
approach the cage. The eye of the adult 
hippo is notengaging. It is a goggle-eye. I 
never have yet read any special description 
of the covering of the eye of the river-horse 
which is acceptable to me. The eye is a 
globose mass, with an inclination to ‘‘ pop.” 
A sly hippo would be incapable of winking, 
for it has no eyelids, as we understand them. 
The covering around the organ of vision 
seems to unroll when it wants to stare at 
you, and so the eye opens on you all at once. 
Pretty generally the mother kept her goggle- 
eyes on me as if suspecting some interfer- 
ence with her baby. 

The little hippo, which, so far. has never 
been fondled by mortal hand, was dozing. 
It resented the presence of the flies, and its 
little ears would shake, and it would twitch 
its flanks. It certainly had no liking for New 
York flies, considering them as jnsectivora of 
a more spiteful character than the Nilotic 
ones. Evidently it missed its natural cradle 
—the soft rich slime and mud of African 
rivers. In ‘size, though hardly a week old, 
it was as large as a five-months pig, and 
was of a dark color, inclining toward a deep 
rich chocolate. That huge development of 
the head, that mighty mouth, characteristic 
of the adult animal, was hardly conspicuous. 
Its shape was not ungainly. One peculiar- 
ity quite noticeable was its flat little tail. 
Five minutes after its birth the little one 
could walk, and Mr. Conklin said this ear] 
effort toward locomotion showed no unstead- 
iness of leg. It walked at once five or six 
feet, and then lay down. The mother, as 
far as observation went, seemed somewhat 
amazed at the appearance of one of her own 
kind in her cage, but never took her eye off 
the new-comer. At five o’clock in the morn- 
ing it nursed for the first time, and then at 
three in the afternoon. Some kind of in- 
stinct seemed to point out to the mother that 
the safest place for her little one was as near 
as possible to her own head, so wherever the 
baby lies down, there the mother stretches 
out her huge bulk, her great head in close 
proximity to her baby. In nursing, the mo- 
ther lies over on her side, and thus permits 
the little hippo a better opportunity to take 
its nourishment. 

Theact of feeding has not so far been greedy 
on the part of the baby, though the process of 
suction can be heard at quite a long distance. 
There is a decided inclination on the part 
of the infant to dabble in the water. It was 
not thought wise to have the tank to the 
bath-room of the nursery (so to call it) filled 
with water, because the sides of the tank were 
too steep, and there might b-ve been a chance 
of the new-comer’s getting injured. In case 
of trouble, it would have been a dangerous 
business to rescue the infant, on account of the 
certain interference of the mother. When, 
however, a shallow tin bath-tub is filled with 
bread and water for the mother’s sustenance, 


the little one is fond 

of getting into it and 
dabbling in the wa- , 
ter. In a few days |, |, iy 
water of a proper = |i i\/B) \AiM 
temperature will be (| 
introduced into the — \\\/i 
tank, and then the ’ 
young one will have 

its first swim. Mr. 
Bartlett, the superin- 
tendent of the Lon- 

don Zoological Gar- 

den, tells of his hor- 

ror when looking for 
a little hippo born in 
London. It was un- 
discoverable. The last 
seen of it was in the 
tank with its maternal | 
parent. The mother 
was driven out and mn | 
secured. But there iy 
was a lost child. At my 
last, when least ex- | 
pected,up popped the 

baby, as jolly as could 
be, from the bottom 
of the tank. It is sup- Lj’ 
posable that the mo- 
ther can suckle her 
young in the water. / 

If a guess were 
made as to the weight / 
of the new-comer, / 
an adept might ven- 
ture on seventy - five 
pounds as coming 
near it. When born, 
it was rather -lank, 
showing its anatomy, 
but now it is sleek 
and rounded. 

The father, Caliph 
(for family reasons 
now separated from 
his wife and child), 
is eight years old, and the mother, Miss Mur- 
phy, is six. It is believed that the hippo 
takes about five years before arriving at ma- 
turity, and that its duration of life is thirty 
years. A young hippo captured in 1849, 
and taken to the London Zoological Gar- 
dens, died there in 1878, apparently of old 
age. Applying the general principles of du- 
ration of life to the time of maturity, it looks 
as if, under natural conditions, the hippopot- 
amus would have a somewhat longer life 
than thirty years. 

At first the mother was off her feed, as is 
usually the case under such circumstances, 
but now her appetite is rapidly improving. 
The capacity of the hippo’s stomach is enor- 
mous, and in it six heaping bushel measures 
of grass can be comfortably stowed away. 
An elephant trifles with his grass or hay, 
munching a little at times. The hippo, al- 
ways intent on a square meai, never ‘‘ fools” 
with its feed, but puts it straight away. At 
Central Park, New York, hay-mows of good 
height and ample circumference as they dis- 
appear attest the voracity of the two hippos 
there, and should all animated nature bolt 
whole loaves of bread as they do, there 
might be a necessity for the planting of new 
areas with wheat. 


* Why, I thought you 
you ask for more wages? 

** McKinley's, mum.” 

** Who's McKinley, and what has he to do with it?” 

** Dunno, mum, but me cousin pwhat kapes a sthore sez she's raisin’ av'ry- 
thing on account av McKinley, an’ oim not the wan ter be behindt me cousin 
in anything at all, at all—” 
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were perfectly satisfied, Mary. On what account do 


Sir Samuel Baker has, better than any one 
else, described the hippo mouth. He calls it 
‘*an agricultural implement mouth.” Here 
are grass-cutters of splendid material, sharp 
as razors, and in the lower jaws incisors 
which will lift a stout-stemmed plant, roots 
and all, out of the ground. The flat teeth 
are great masses of solid dentine, having the 
triturating capabilities of millstones. The 
perfect hippo mouth then combines the 
mechanism of the sickle, the lawn-mower, 
and the harrow. 

The coming of this young hippo, consid- 
ered somewhat in the light of a national 
event, has an amusing side to it. Names of 
favorite animals in the Central Park men- 
agerie are not due to the imaginative powers 
of the director, but come from the public. 
He has no choice; he is forced to accept 
them. The popular song, the catchword of 
the day, is applied to an animal, and it sticks. 
Innumerable have been the names already 
suggested for the little one. The postman 
brings to the Central Park menagerie every 
day letters from all parts of the United 
States offering names. The reasons for not 
giving the little hippo a name just now can 
be at once appreciated. If I were to say, 
‘The baby takes his nourishment like a little 
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WHAT'S TO HINDER? 
HEELER. “ Now, Jimmy, you fellers must be sure av yer readin’ an’. writin’, yell have hard 


work to vote more’n once. 


PUPIL. “ Howly shmoke! I kin depind on me radin’ an’ wroitin’, but pwhat's ter hinder me 
votin’ more’n wance, when I register fur ‘lim Molloy pwhat’s dead, an’ thim Shannon boys pwhat’s 


been out West the lasht. two years ?” 
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man,” I might be in error, because the sex of 
that infant is still a matter of doubt. 

Mr. Church’s illustration is truthfulness 
itself, and the result of many visits paid 
during the week to the menagerie. It has 
required a great deal of waiting and patience 
on the part of the artist to get not pretty 
nearly, but exactly what were precise con- 
ditions. Anybody, from a book of natural 
history, can draw a sea-horse; but nothing 
short of actual observation and careful study 
could produce a true picture of the mother 
and the baby hippopotamus. jae 


LOS ANGELES, 


Four hundred and eighty-three miles 
southeast from San Francisco, in the heart 
of southern California, the beautiful city of 
Los Angeles lies within the same parallels of 
latitude as the south coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It is situated twenty miles in- 
land, about midway on the broad slope that 
extends from the San Gabriel Mountains 
down to the long combing breakers of the 
blue Pacific. Embowered in the dark green 
foliage of orange groves set off with golden 
fruit, amid a landscape diversified by russet 
and purple of wide vineyard spaces, E] Pue- 
blo de Nuestra Sefiora Reina de Los Angeles 
—to gives its full title to the town of Our 
Lady Queen of the Angels—stands 395 feet 
above sea-level, on the banks of the Los An- 
geles River, known in old times as the Por- 
citincula. Like other cities of the early Mexi- 
can days which have thriven and waxed great 
since the American occupation of California, 
Los Angeles retains a trace of the old Span- 
ish-American type of buildings and town 
construction, combined with a far larger pro- 
portion of streets and structures of the most 
modern type. 

Los Angeles was founded at an early peri- 
od in those old California colonial days when 
Spain still held her American possessions in- 
tact, and there existed in this Jand on the 
Pacific slope the strange pastoral, half-splen- 
did, half-barbarous life of the missions and 
the haciendas. In those primitive times the 
military commander, the Church officials, the 
civil functionaries, and the great ranch own- 
ers, representing the aristocracy of this unique 
civilization, dwelt amid a commonalty com- 
posed of a major element of mixed Spanish 
and Indian strain, and 20,000 full-blooded 
mission or Christianized Indians, the house- 
hold servants and field laborers of the domi- 
nant race. Beyond the limits of this civil- 
ization were the wild Indian tribes, who usu- 
ally kept their distance, but occasionally 
raised a breeze of warfare, and now and 
then in the remoter region, in the vicinity of 
the Colorado River particularly, annihilated 
some campaigning detachment of Spanish 
soldiers. The political divisions of Califor- 
nia at that time were mainly defined by the 
mission boundaries. At the beginning of the 
present century there were a score or more 
of these establishments scattered between San 
Diego and San Francisco, owning vast flocks 
and herds, and carrying on, in addition to 
their proselytizing labors, an extensive com- 
merce in pastoral products. 

The old Mexican town of Los Angeles was 
built about a plaza, or public square, the 
corners of which pointed respectively north, 
south, east, and west, with streets leading 
from each corner at right angles with the ad- 
joining side, ‘‘ that no street might be swept 

y the wind ”—an admirable plan, provided 
that the winds would be so obliging as to 
blow from the cardinal points of the com- 
pass, a considerateness of conduct that they 
have not invariably shown, in modern days 
at least. The town was founded in Septem- 
ber, 1781, at which time, by direction of Gov- 
ernor Neve, there came to the Porcitincula, 
with their families, twelve settlers—soldiers 
who had served their time out in the Spanish 
agri and were minded to try civilian 
ife for a change. This band of colonists, 
forty-six in number, were Spanish in nation- 
ality, but their strain of blood contained a 
preponderating mixture of the dark-skinned 
races of the country; and to this population 
was added in later times a considerable Por- 
tuguese element, derived, probably, from 
shipwrecked sailors and deserters from whale 
ships. Having selected a spot by the river 
for those necessary features of settlements in 
this country, adam and a ditch for ang 
purposes, they located the town near at han 
on high ground, ‘‘in view of the sowing 
lands.” Los Angeles was founded as a pueblo, 
or town, but near it, for the conversion of 
the aborigines, were the missions of San 
Gabriel and San Fernando. 

The little original community increased 
and prospered, so that at the beginning of 
the present century its population had grown 
sixfold, and it was already important among 
the small and scattered Californian towns. 
It is noteworthy that its remarkable sanitary 
advantages were appreciated even then, and 
that among its residents were a considerable 
proportion of invalids from other Californian 
presidios. Los Angeles and the districts 
about it already contained more cattle and 
sheep than any other presidio in California, 
and the town was an emporium of the hide 
and tallow trade, its port being the roadstead 
of San Pedro, now Wilmington, twenty-two 
miles distant. 

Its civil government was represented by 
an alcalde, or justice of'the peace and mayor 
combined, and its military government—al- 
Ways superior in Spanish and Mexican times 
to the civil authority —by a comisionado, 
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usually a sergeant at the head of the small 
garrison, who acted in subordination to the 
comandante at Santa Barbara. In 1821 the 
emancipation of Mexico from the dominion 
of Spain found Los Angeles a leading town 
on the Pacific coast, and the community had 
in 1835 attained such importance that Presi- 
dent Barragon decreed that ‘the pueblo of 
Los Angeles, in Alta California, be erected 
into a city, and it will be in future the capi- 
tal of the territory.” Accordingly in that 
year the seat of government of California 
was removed from Monterey to Los Angeles. 

As the residence of the Governor and his 
miniature court, the city became pre-eminent 
socially, and a favorite place of residence or 
resort for the wealthy Spaniards of Califor- 
nia, and it naturally played a prominent part 
in the political and commercial rivalries and 
struggles of that territory. At the time of 
the American conquest, when all that is now 
San Francisco was represented by a little 
mission near the spot where the great city 
was to be founded, the population of Los 
Angeles and its suburbs, including surround- 
ing ranches and missions, numbered 1800. 
It saw the beginning of the end of its politi- 
cal prominence on the afternoon of the 13th 
of August, 1846, when Commodore Robert 
F. Stockton, of the United States navy, 
marching with his marines and sailors from 
San Pedro, combined near its suburbs with 
the forces of Major John C. Fremont from 
San Diego, and entered the town, where, 
without opposition, the United States flag was 
raised with the usual ceremonies. The next 
year Monterey, the original seat of govern- 
ment, again became the capital of California. 

Although the business of gold-mining in 
northern California engaged the attention of 
most of the early settlers that came after the 
occupation of the country by the United 
States, causing a phenomenally rapid growth 
of San Francisco and the country about it, 
Los Angeles from the first, owing to its ge- 
nial climate, the fertile lands about it, and its 
position as the radiating point of trade and 
traffic for southern California, maintained a 
steady though not rapid increase. It was 
incorporated as a city in 1851, at which time 
it claimed 2500 inhabitants; and long after- 
ward, in 1875, the United States government 
confirmed and patented to it, in recognition 
of its claims under the Mexican laws, the 
tract of four square leagues of land on which 
the city stands. 

When the capabilities of southern Califor- 
nia for orange-raising, vine-growing, and the 
production of small fruit became generally 
understood, the modern development of Los 
Angeles began. The diverging trails leading 
from the town to points along the coast of 
southern California have gradually but rap- 
idly been succeeded by railways, and its fa- 
vorable situation with respect to climate and 
productions of the soil has attracted to it a 
large and desirable class of immigrants from 
many parts of the world. 

The town is built upon a plain, diversified 
with rolling hills divided by the Los Angeles 
River. Its principal highway is Main Street, 
which, with Spring Street diverging from it, 
and the parallel way of Los Angeles Street, 
forms the commercial centre of the town. 
The old Spanish quarter, known locally as 
‘‘Sonora,” consists of a plaza fronted by 
long arcades, back of which are a collection 
of the characteristic low, flat-roofed, adobe 
buildings, generally whitewashed; on the 
fronts of the dwelling-houses hang festoons 
of the red Chili peppers, so essential in the 
Spanish-American cuisine. About this dis- 
trict swarthy-skinned people sit or lean 
against the house sides indolently watching 
the tide of traffic, the scene being sometimes 
picturesquely enlivened by the appearance 
on the plaza of a reminder of the old times in 
the shape of a caballero (horseman) wearing 
a sombrero, and sporting saddle trappings of 
silver and huge spurs, who sits his steed with 
unbounded pride, and makes a fine display 
of equestrian dexterity. 

The highway of traffic, Main Street, di- 
vides Los Angeles east and west, and First 
Street is the division line between the north 
and south portions of the town. There are 
about the city several spacious, finely lo- 
cated recreation grounds, the largest of 
which, the Elysian Park, contains 500 acres, 
as yet unimproved with reference to its pur- 
poses. Beautiful avenues extend to the foot- 
hills on the east and to the ocean on the 
west and south, it being only a pleasant 
drive of less than two hours either to the 
mountains or to the coast. In late years the 
improvement of the town has gone rapidly 
forward, and its precincts are the scene of 
great bustle and activity. Since 1886 nearly 
every business street has been paved with 
Belgian block, and the main residence thor- 
oughfares generally have concrete pavements 
bordered with curbed cement sidewalks. An 
extensive sewerage system, costing $750,000, 
has recently been completed, adding to the 
naturally fine sanitary condition of the city. 
The growth of,the town during the last dec- 
ade has been remarkable. Its population of 
11,188 inhabitants in 1880 has increased, ac- 
cording to the official returns of the census 
of 1890, to 50,394. 

Eleven distinct lines of railroad focus at 
Los Angeles, which is reached from the north 
and east by the Southern Pacific Railway, 
and from the east and south by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway. From 
the town a number of short railroad lines 
branch westerly, northerly, and southerly to 
various points on the coast. Owing to the 
nature of its rural productions, mainly the 


fruits of orchards and vineyards, and the 
subdivision of lands into small holdings by 
the settlement upon them of colonies, the 
country about the town is well settled with 
an exceptionally intelligent rural population, 
and the entire county of Los Angeles pre- 
sents an unusual example of agricultural 
prosperity. 

A luxuriant growth of semi-tropical trees 
and plants embowers the entire residence 
part of the city. The palm flourishes, and 
notable sights are the rows of these pictu- 
resque trees lining San Pedro Street and the 
avenue leading to Longstreet Place. The 
general architectural type of the residences, 
which embrace a great variety of forms of 
construction, is of a character suitable to the 
climate and surroundings, and the city pre- 
sents an unusual and attractive appearance. 
It is a town of beautiful homes, large and 
small, from the modest cottage hidden to the 
roof in a splendor of roses, to the great 
Crocker mansion, standing retired from the 
highway in the spacious expanse of its su- 
perbly decorated grounds. 

Figueroa, San Pedro, Pico, and other city 
streets bear in their names a reminder of the 
old Spanish days, and it is interesting to visit 
the plaza to see the massive, picturesque old 
church built in the first quarter of the pre- 
sent century, and formally dedicated Decem- 
ber 8, 1822. It is chronicled that, under the 
moving appeals of Padre Payera, special ef- 
forts and contributions were made to bring 
this edifice to completion. The different 
Californian missions contributed cattle, la- 
borers, and other helps toward the building 
of the church, including much brandy, which 
the patriotically pious Los Angeles citizens 
bought and drank in unusual quantities, be- 
sides furnishing the necessary timber for the 
structure. 

Notable among the modern buildings of 
the city are the City Hall and Library—a 
fine building, which in its proportions com- 
bines convenience for its public uses with a 
satisfactory adaptation to the architectural 
elements most fitting to the natural condi- 
tions of the country. A view of the city, 
looking southeast, shows a densely settled 
business quarter, in which many of the build- 
ings exhibiting the low roof and arcades of 
the old Spanish style are intermingled with 
more lofty structures reared on the modern 
plan of American business houses. The palm- 
trees, the wide verandas, and the spaciousness 
of landscape surroundings common to the 
residence part of the town are combined with 
an individuality of architectural design that 
presents a novel but not unpleasing com- 
mingling of styles. 

Among the edifices now in the course of 
construction in Los Angeles may be men- 
tioned the new Court-house, which will cost 
$500,000, and the new Federal Building, for 
which the estimated expense of construction 
is $450,000. The town contains a United 
States land-office, and is the head-quarters 
of the United States Military Department of 
Arizona, which includes New Mexico and 
southern California. Los Angeles numbers 
40 churches within its limits, and is the seat 
of a Roman Catholic bishopric. There are 
six hospitals inthe town. Its leading places 
for public amusement are the Grand Opera- 
house, the Los Angeles Theatre, and the Acad- 
emy of Music. It has good public schools; 
and here also are situated a branch of the 
State Normal School and many private 
schools of high character. There are pub- 
lished in Los Angeles six daily and 20 week- 
ly newspapers, and one semi-monthly and six 
monthly periodicals. Twelve million dollars 
are invested in manufactures, the leading in- 
dustry being the making of pressed bricks 
and work in terra-cotta. Its Chamber of 
Commerce and the Board of Trade are ener- 
getic and flourishing organizations; the last- 
named association occupies a fine building 
of its own in the business centre of the city. 
Between the town and Santa Monica, on a 
beautiful tract 300 acres in extent, is the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteers, for the 
construction of which Congress has appro- 
priated $190,000, and the citizens of Los An- 
geles have contributed $100,000. Several of 
its buildings, with accommodations for 200 
soldiers each, have been completed, and oth- 
ers are in process of erection. 

The town is lighted by an electric system, 
and contains unusually complete facilities for 
local passenger transportation in the form 
of horse, electric, and cable street railways. 
Besides the old-time zangas (irrigating ditch- 
es), there are four systems of water supply. 
One of these, by. means of cement and iron 
pipes buried underground, leads water from 
reservoirs throughout the city for the irriga- 
tion of land. The other three systems sup- 
ply water through pipes for domestic use re- 
spectively in the west and south, the north- 
west, and the eastern parts of the city. One 
of these last-named systems obtains its water 
from the Los Angeles River, and the other 
two from living springs, and the supply from 
all of these sources is good and ample. 

The climate of Los Angeles is one of the 
most favored on earth. The mountains east 
of the city curve in a long crescent to the sea 
on the north and the south, shutting out alike 
cold winds from the north and hot desert 
breezes from the south and east. The land 
and sea breezes, each gratefully tempered, 
blow alternately by day and by night during: 
much of the year. The Kuro-Siwo, a warm 
ocean current from the coast of Japan, modi- 
fies the coolness of the winter winds from 
the Pacific, and the prevailing temperature 
of Los Angeles throughout the year ranges 
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between 60° and 80° Fahr., with occasional 
greater changes of heat or cold. Very rarely 


during the winter months a thin shell of ice - 


or a little snow is seen in mornings in ex- 
posed places. In this marvellous climate 
nearly every tree and plant of the temperate 
and of the semi-tropical zones finds a con- 
genial home. 

Amid the wealth of foliage and bloom- 
ing flowers that adorn the plots of ground 
about the residence houses, a noteworthy 
ornamental feature is the pepper-tree, with 
its scarlet berries and fern-like leaves. Here 
also are found in profusion the palm, the 
Mexican nopal and cactus, the Mexican aloe 
and Spanish-bayonet. These characteristics 
of the city houses are conspicuously increased 
in the outskirts of the town, in which the 
larger residences are found. Here beautiful 
Villas stand amid plantations of lemon and 
orange trees, kept in condition by irrigation; 
and about the lawns, palms, India-rubber 
trees, and groups of tall plume-like bananas, 
intermingled with clumps of the low-stemmed 
sturdy arbor. vite, grow freely. These houses, 
embowered in myrtle, orange-trees, and vines, 
in their setting of dark glossy foliage, glow- 
ing-tinted fruit, and red roses, present an at- 
tractiveness suggesting the realization of an 
earthly paradise. 

Under the conditions of its rapid growth 
the signs of house-building are everywhere 
seen about Los Angeles. Its banking busi- 
ness is extensive, there being no fewer than 
fifteen banks within its limits: and the town 
is the seat and centre of the orange trade. 
Most of the fruit handled there comes from 
the surrounding country, and is largely raised 
by the communities that have settled in tracts 
on the colony system. The Los Angeles 
River is the source of fruitfulness to the 
town and its environs, for although vegeta- 
tion in favored seasons may flourish without 
artificially applied water, irrigation is deemed 
essential to permanent productiveness. The 
river flows through a shallow bed, which, 
like most California river channels, is dispro- 
portionately wide for the amount of water 
usually seen rippling along the ceptre of its 
channel of gray sand and bowlders. From 
it lead small canals, that supply the zangas, 
or irrigating ditches, the whole water system 
being controlled by the city authorities, 
whose executive official is the zangero, or 
ditch-overseer. Other canals lead from the 
river twelve miles above. 

The view from the city of the surrounding 
country is enchanting. The more formal 
landscape features of rows of orange and 
eucalyptus trees within the town merge be- 
yond the suburb into the unstudied effect of 
the masses of green and russet tints present- 
ed by the orange orchards and vineyards. 
Across the river are the Boyle Heights, 
which rise to the level of a wide rolling 
table-land extending back to the San Gabriel 
Mountains. On every other side the foliage 
of orange groves, like patches of woodland, 
undulates against the sky-line. Away be- 
yond these are the wide cultivated areas of 
the great wheat farms. In one direction 
is the great Sunny Slope estate, with its vast 
orange groves and its vineyards, from which 
are made great quantities of wine and bran- 
dy. The laborers employed on these estates 
are chiefly Mexicans and Chinamen, who dis- 
play a marked aptitude for this class of work. 

Los Angeles is the central point of many 
charming environing places. Ten miles in- 
land beautiful Pasadena rests at the base of 
the San Gabriel Mountains, and upon a plain 
at the mountains’ foot is the old village and 
mission church of San Gabriel, an establish- 
ment twenty years older than Los Angeles— 
it dates from the year 1761—founded, like 
the neighboring mission of San Fernando, by 
friars from the college of San Fernando in 
the city of Mexico. Set about with pepper- 
trees are standing the massive buildings with 
battlements and curious old-fashioned archi- 
tectural details. There still may be seen the 
six ancient brazen bells of the mission 
chimes, and within the walls are a few old re- 
ligious pictures; without, the broken ruins of 
an aqueduct and some venerable orange-trees 
in the garden survive as memorials of the 
early days. The mission lands were confis- 
cated by the Mexican government in 1883, 
and the edifices themselves were sold in 1846, 
immediately prior to the American occupa- 
tion. 

Due west from Los Angeles, sixteen miles 
away, is the lovely sea-side resort, Santa 
Monica, with its bluff, beach, wharf, fine ho- 
tel, and surf bathing the year round. The 
little port of Wilmington, once San Pedro, 
lies on the southwest, and it is not a long 
trip to Ventura County, famous for its bees 
and honey. Due south a railroad leads to 
Long Beach on the coast—a Pacific Chautau- 
qua, a meeting-place of literary societies, and 
a favorite resort of people of culture from 
the State and abroad. Longer excursions 
by rail may easily be made to Riverside, with 
its orange groves and streets lined with mag- 
nolia-trees, or to San Diego, with its bustling 
life and its great hotel, ‘‘ The Coronado.” 
The visitor may take the cars for Santa Bar- 
bara in the northwest, passing through the 
community in which was laid the scene of 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s story of Ramona, or 
may go on the Southern Pacific road into 
northern California through the marvellous 
loop of Tehachapi Pass. Thirteen miles 
away, toward the mountains, lying at an al- 
titude of 1700 feet, is the famous Sierra 
Madre Villa, situated in the midst of an or- 
ange grove and grounds set out with fine 
fruit and flowers. CLARENCE PULLEN, 
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AT THE GOAL. 
Tary found him in the silent place 
By his own fancy peopled fair, 
Where gieamed on many a pictured face 
ss ; coe 
The light his own had ceased to wear. 


Yet in the sightiess eyes the while 
There seemed some ecstasy of trance, 
And on the rigid mouth a smile 
Of more than life’s significance. 


They looked upon the painted scene 
Fraught with the magic of his mind, 

The outlined purpose, clear and keen, 
That never now should sequence find. 


Alas—they said—his hand is still 

That shadowed forth the growing thought! 
Powerless his subtle brain and will 

That life to deeper meaning wrought! 


Alas! alas!—again they cried— 

To miss the vision almost found! 
To fall upon the mountain-side 

So near the summit glory-crowned! 


But still the dead eyes gazed before, 
Like one who sees the happy end; 

And still the face transfigered wore 
The look they could not comprehend; 


For they that o’er him sorrowing bent, 
And mourned the life too early done, 
Wist not the smile’s pale rapture meant 
The dream fulfilled, the glory won! 
Kate Putnam Oscoop. 


GRANDMA BAKER’S THUMB. 
BY SOPHIE SWETT. 


‘““WHEN is that girl over to Manning's 
a-goin’ home?” demanded old Mrs. Baker, in 
an aggrieved tone, of her grandson Rudol- 
phus, who was meditatively whittling upon 
the door-stone. ‘‘If she keeps school, why 
ain’t she a-doin’ of it, instid of spendin’ her 
time a-traipsin’ round here?” 

Rudolphus pretended not to hear—a pro- 
voking habit of his. 

“Tt’s time she was earnin’ herself some 
decent clo’es, if all she’s got is the rigs she 
wears round here,” continued the querulous 
old voice from the bedroom. ‘‘ Last time 
she came over here—time you was down to 
the cramb’ry medder—she had on a little 
mite of a white cap atop of her yaller hair, 
and a biue and white flannel dress striped 
like a zebry, with the top of it made jest 
like a sailor’s blouse, and there was anchors 
sewed on to it. I put my head out of the 
winder, an’ says I, ‘Be you aboard of the 
navy?’ She laughed jest as pleasant as 
could be, though the girl that was with her, 
and was dressed pretty much the same ridick- 
erlous way, she flushed up, and looked real 
mad. Says old Mis’ Nickerson, that was 
a-settin’ here with me, says she, ‘’Twon’t do 
for her to be mad, seein’ she’s a-gettin’ Ru- 
dolphus.’ ‘ You hadn’t ought to talk so, Mis’ 
Nickerson,’ says I, ‘when everybody knows 
that Rudolphus has been keepin’ company 
with Aurilly Cleaves these two years, ’n’ 
she’s hooked six-rugs, ’n’ made a beautiful 
worsted motto that says, ‘‘God bless our 
home,” to say nothin’ of sheets ’n’ table- 
cloths that would do your heart good to see, 
*n’ five hundred dollars in the bank, ’n’ a 
cramb’ry medder j'inin’ ours.’ ‘She’sa ketch 
for any young man, Aurilly is,’ says Mis’ 
Nickerson; ‘ but the other one, she’s a tyrant.’ 
’"N’ I declare if that girl don’t make me think 
-of one of them creturs with fishes’ tails that 
folks used to tell about that comes it over 
sailors. Rudolphus! Rudolphus! I declare 
when folks is helpless this is the way they’re 
treated. .’T'wa’n’t so when ‘twas tother way, 
’n’ I had to care for you.” 

This pathetic reminder was lost upon Ru- 
dolphus, who was climbing the light-house 
stairs, not to attend to the lamp, which, in its 
daylight covering, was like a huge sheeted 
ghost, with no sign of the unwinking eye 
which kept nightly watch over dreary sand 
dunes, a half-hidden, gnawing rock ledge, 
and the endless shifting waves. Rudolphus 
turned the spy-glass toward Manning's Point, 
in the hope of catching a glimpse of the 

“*zebry ” dress which had offended his grand- 
mother. Manning’s Point was but a dreary 
waste without those fluttering stripes. Grand- 
mother Baker had been bedridden for near- 
ly a year, having had a paralytic shock; it 
was agreeable to reflect that she could not 
climb the light-house stairs to see the direc- 
tion in which that spy-glass was pointed. 
And her thin, shrill tones could not pene- 
trate the iron door or the brick walls of the 
light-house; nevertheless the reflection that 
she was still talking caused Rudolphus to 
wipe his brow wearily. He was a brawny six- 
footer, but his blue eyes were mild, and some- 
thing gave him a submissive aspect; it may 
have been his stooping shoulders, but people 
coma ascribed it to living with Grandma 

aker. She was but a morsel of a woman, 
and almost ninety, and her face was like a 
little withered apple, but a spark still lurked 
in the depths of her deeply sunken black 
eyes, and her strong sharp chin looked like 
a challenge to time and fate. 

Rudolphus, meditating in the light-house 
tower while the fog settled sadly down upon 
Manning’s Point, felt in himself the strength 
to conquer poverty, ignorance, obscurity, but 
there remained the depressing conviction 
that Grandma Baker would be too much for 
him. 

He knew that it was his duty to go at once, 
for the fog was thickening, and bring Auril- 
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ly Cleaves over from ‘‘the main” to do the 
house-work and take care of his grandmo- 
ther. Guly Silva had been a most capable 
house-keeper and nurse, but Grandma Baker 
“‘couldn’t put up with Portergee ways.” 
She had discovered this as soon as Aurilly 
Cleaves came home from Provincetown, 
where she had been visiting, and Guly was 
dismissed. No one but Aurilly would do, 
and this was somewhat embarrassing, since 
Rudolphus had been aware of Aurilly’s red 
cheeks and curly hair, and had escorted those 
charms to the harbor picnics and to singing 
schools, until Mary Hobart, from New Bed- 
ford, had come down to Manning’s Point to 
spend the summer, and cast them utterly 
into eclipse. 

‘‘Keeping company” was the equivalent 
of being engaged in Dangerfield society. 
Rudolphus was aware that he might have at 
one time permanently attached himself to 
the curls and red cheeks, if Aurilly had not 
had an unpleasant habit of commenting se- 
verely upon the ‘‘shiftlessness” of young 
men who had ‘‘no stiddy trade.” She dis- 
approved of his taking the Methodist melo- 
deon to pieces and putting it together again 
for nothing, and although clock - repairing 
was not likely to prove a very remunerative 
calling in so sparsely settled a region, it was, 
nevertheless, very short-sighted to repair 
one’s neighbors’ clocks and not charge at all, 
and in Aurilly’s opinion it was much better 
to do ‘‘stiddy days’ works” than to spend 
one’s nights in trying to invent new-fangled 
machinery. 

Now Mary Hobart understood and sym- 
pathized; she predicted success for the in- 
ventions, and Rudolphus had made the ma- 
ture discovery that congenial tastes are more 
satisfying, in the long-run, than curls and 
red cheeks. 

It was Aurilly’s influence which had led 
him to secure the position of light-house 
keeper, a step which he constantly regretted. 
The immediate cause had been Grandma 
Baker’s uncontrollable desire to ‘‘ live under 
gover’munt. Them that was under gover’- 
munt was always sure of their pay.” But 
Grandma Baker, in her normal state of mind, 
liked ‘‘to see passin’,” and abhorred isola- 
tion, and it was perfectly clear to Rudol- 
phus’s mind that Aurilly had her ear. Au- 
rilly was one of the few people who could 
influence Grandma Baker; she had five hun- 
dred dollars in the bank and a cranberry 
meadow, and grandma respected ‘‘proputty.” 
When the fog had entirely swallowed the 
Point, with all its possibilities, Rudolphus 
hurried down stairs, and put off in his row- 
boat from the sandy beach of the little island. 
Grandma’s voice had followed him through 
the house. ‘‘ Folks that flew in the face of 
Proverdunce,” was the burden of her dis- 

course. ‘‘Them j’inin’ cramb’ry medders” 
were providential guides to matrimony, in 
Grandma Baker’s opinion. Aurilly, with her 
small and thrifty trunk, came back with him 
in the boat. She had an air of injured dig- 
nity—rumors of the attraction at Manning’s 
Point had spread as far as Provincetown— 
and it seemed to Rudolphus that her hair 
curled more crisply and her cheeks were 
redder than ever. Sitting on her trunk in 
the stern, she loomed through the fog like an 
avenging fate. How could he ever— But 
there are no explanations vouchsafed to puz- 
zled humanity of its own glamours when 
they have vanished. 

‘**T expect I might as well have staid down 
to Provincetown. Folks seem to be getting 
along well enough without me up here,” said 
Aurilly, when Rudolphus had declined to rise 
to less direct personal bait. 

There were tears twinkling upon her lashes, 
and Rudolphus felt himself to be a deeply 
dyed villain. He had pressed her hand and 
her waist, and whispered soft nothings in her 
ear; if she had not been so business-like and 
so disapproving of his way of life, he would 
now be a lost man. 

“‘T’m goin’ up to New Bedford to-morrow, 
Aurilly,” he said. ‘‘I’m goin’ ‘long of some 
folks that have been summerin’ over to the 
Point. I’m goin’ to try to get a patent on a 
lamp-burner that I’ve been workin’ on. I 
expect itll amount to something. Miss Ho- 
bart’s uncle is a patent lawyer; that’s—that’s 
why I’m goin’ with her.” 

And then Rudolphus knew himself to be a 
blacker villain than ever. But grandma must 
be pacified; he must depend on Aurilly for 
that office. 

‘‘IT expect you’d better stay to home; 
there’s a hundred fails where one makes out 
with them patent fixin’s,” said Aurilly. But 
her tone was somewhat mollified; perhaps it 
struck her as being too much so, for she hast- 
ened to add: ‘‘I expect them patent men 
won’t do nothing for you ’thout you court 
their nieces. It’s surprisin’ how handy busi- 
ness does come to some folks that hain’t 
never been off’m the Cape!” 

It was evident that not much of an ally 
against grandma was to be looked for in that 
quarter. But Rudolphus resolved to strength- 
en his fainting courage. To some extent his 
cause was just; there was something in that 
lamp-burner. : 

He worked away at the finishing touches 
all that evening, while Aurilly hooked a rug 
in lonely industry beside the living-room fire, 
and grandma heroically postponed the hear- 
ing of Aurilly’s budget of gossip, in the vain 
hope that Rudolphus was ‘‘ courting” Au- 
rilly and her ‘‘ proputty.” 

He hurried off at noon, with but a hasty 
explanation to grandma, to take the train at 
the nearest station. 
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‘‘He’s goin’ “long of that stripéd girl,” 
said grandma, sitting up in bed for the first 
time in months, with the sparks gleaming in 
her little sunken eyes. ‘If you’d had a 
mite of spunk you’d have hindered him, Au- 
rilly Cleaves.” 

**T ain’t drove so hard for a beau that I’ve 
got to hold on to no man,” said Aurilly, with 
dignity. But she furtively raised her apron 
to her eyes; and, after a moment, she added: 
“T don’t know but what Proverdunce is 
a-hindering him. Joey Atwood says that a 
freight train got stove up on the track, and 
the afternoon train up can't leave Province- 
town till four o’clock.” 

Grandma Baker silently picked at the bed- 
clothes with ber little bird-claw hands. Some 
people said that that habit of grandma’s was 
a sign that she was going to die; but she 
picked chiefly when her mind was very active. 

**T expect Rudolphus give you a sight of 
charges about the lamp, didn’t he, Aurilly?” 
was thre first thing she said. ‘* Rudolphus is 
one that feels responserbility. I don’t know 
what he would do if anything should hap- 
pen to the light.” 

‘‘T ain’t one to let anything happen to the 
light,” said Aurilly. 

‘*T know you ain’t, Aurilly. I didn’t mean 
nothin’ like that,” said grandma. ‘‘It ’ll be 
nigh about dark before he takes the train 
over to the Walwich depot, won't it—nigh 
about dark?” 

‘*Tt ‘ll be along into the evening; but they 
won't care nothin’ about it, them two,” said 
Aurilly, bitterly. 

‘* Along into the evening,” repeated grand- 
ma, meditatively; and she offered no conso- 
lation to Aurilly, although she was wont to 
feel that one could not be too considerate to 
the owner of a cranberry meadow and five 
hundred dollars in the bank. She sat up in 
bed, with the spark in her eyes growing 
brighter and brighter, and picked away at 
the bedclothes in a way that almost ‘‘ gave 
Aurilly a turn,” as she afterward confided 
to a friend. And then suddenly she want- 
ed flapjacks for supper. ‘There hadn’t 
been no taste to her victuals,” but if Aurilly 
would make some flapjacks, she thought she 
could eat them. And when Aurilly, having 
lighted the lamp as carefully as if she had 
had no thought of the pair who would see 
its rays from the Walwich station, prepared 
to get supper, grandma earnestly enjoined 
her to keep the kitchen door closed, lest 
‘‘smelling ’em beforehand should set her 
agin ’em.” 

While Aurilly made flapjacks with the 
kitchen door closed, grandma got out of bed 
and stood upon her feet. 

**Tt’s jest as that healin’ woman said; if you 
can only believe that you hain’t got no body 
nor no feelin’s, why, you hain’t. It had ought 
to be easier for me than for folks that’s got 
more of a body.” And grandma laughed 
grimly at her joke as she hitched along, 
shaking, shaking, like a leaf in the wind, 
catching for support at chairs and table, her 
little withered face beaded as with drops of 
rain. When it came to the light-house stairs 
it was worse. 

“I’ve got to believe I’m a sperit, nothin’ 
but jest a sperit, or I never shall do it,” 
groaned the suffering old woman. ‘‘ And 
I’ve been such a dretful long while about it 
that Aurilly ’ll get the flapjacks done, and be 
comin’ to see where I be; and like as not 
*twon’t be no use, after all. Mebbe he’ll be 
too kerried away to notice whether there’s a 
light or not; but that wouldn’t be Rudol- 
phus.” 

Aurilly was too deep in thought to be in a 
hurry; moreover, it was her way to have the 
flapjacks done to just the proper brownness, 
and carefully sprinkled with sugar and cin- 
namon. As she turned the last one, she 
heard a queer little bumping noise from the 
direction of the tower. 

‘‘T should think some young one was slid- 
ing down them stairs bumpity - bump,” she 
said to herself, and thought no more about 
the noise, perhaps because her thoughts had 
a strong tendency to revert to Rudolphus. 

‘*Why, Mis’ Baker, you’re all pale and 
tremblin’, and dretful het up, too,” she ex- 
claimed, when she carried to grandma’s bed- 
side the flapjacks and the cup of strong tea 
which she loved. 

‘‘T had kind of—kind of a sinkin’ spell,” 
asped Grandma Baker; ‘‘but I fit it off. 
‘ou jest set right here by me, Aurilly. You 

won’t want to go out doors; it’s dretful raw. 

T ain't a-goin’ to die yet, Aurilly, you needn’t 

think I be.” 

But, in spite of this assurance, Aurilly was 
alarmed by Grandma Baker's altered appear- 
ance and her strange agitation, and obeyed 
her injunction to sit beside her as constantly 
as possible. Toward eight o’clock Rudol- 
phus came rushing in. It was raining, and 
he was drenched. He had come on foot over 
sand hills and through swamps. 

‘*What is the matter with the light?” he 
gasped. 

“‘T lit it jest as you told me. There ain’t 
nothin’ the matter that I know of,” said Au- 
rilly. 

He flung open the door, and showed the 
tower as dark as the grave. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know how it come to go 
out,” faltered Aurilly. ‘‘I lit it jest as you 
told me.” She followed him, wondering, 
up the dark stairs. 

The great flame leaped up under Rudol- 
phus’s angry fingers. Aurilly was fright- 
ened, his face was so white. 

“It was lighted. I saw it. I waited at 
the station for over two hours. I saw it go 
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out. I waited as long as I dared to see it 
lighted again. It couldn’t have gone out of 
itself; somebody put it out. I'd ought to 
have known better than to have trusted—” 

Aurilly went down the stairs in indignant 
silence. Little old Grandma Baker, in her 
bed, chuckled almost audibly. She beckoned 
Rudolphus to her as soon as she had an op- 
portunity for privacy. 

‘**’T would tech most men’s feelin’s to have 
a girl do such a resky thing as that to get 
him back to her,” she said. 

“A girl ought to be ashamed of herself 
that would disgrace a man like that!” said 
Rudolphus, hotly. ‘‘As for what she did 
it for—well, a man wants to do his own 
courtin’.” 

Some confidences had been exchanged be- 
tween him and Mary Hobart in that long 
waiting at the Walwich station, with the re- 
sult that Mary had said that he ought to go 
back to Aurilly. He had declined to do 
this until the light went out in the tower. 
Then he had allowed Mary to take his model 
to her uncle, the patent solicitor. There 
would be no need for him to go for some 
time. 

Grandma was secretly exultant when she 
heard this, but Rudolphus chafed under the 
chains of duty and was cross. Aurilly had 
an injured air and red rims around her eyes, 
and even sanguine Grandma Baker could 
not say that there was any ‘‘courtin’.” Ru- 
dolphus took his own parlor organ to pieces 
and put it together again, which was not a 
good sign, and he went over to Walwich and 
repaired the Baptist church clock for nothing 
as usual. And Grandma Baker wept when 
the minister came to see her, because ‘ her 
posterity hadn't the fear of God before their 
eyes.” 

When at length he heard from his inven- 
tion Rudolphus had not the strength of mind 
to keep the news from grandma. He felt 
reckless, and even grandma’s reminiscences 
of Joel Freets, who ‘‘ went crazy a-tryin’ to 
get up a new way of tryin’ out cod-liver oil, 
and died on the town,” failed to increase his 
misery. ‘The invention was not new; an- 
other man had patented it before him; and 
electricity was so rapidly superseding oil for 
lighting that it was likely to prove of little 
value in any case. 

“IT guess I'd better stick to tinkerin’ 
clocks,” said Rudolphus, bitterly. ‘I'll go 
round with a big one on my back for a sign, 
like Jud Atkins.” 

‘‘Jud was a stiddy, likely fellow, and 
made a good livin’,” said Aurilly, severely. 

“The works of the Lord is better than 
the works of man,” said grandma, piously. 
**Cramb'ries will always fetch their price.” 

This hint, like many another of grandma’s, 
produced no apparent effect, but she was 
sure that a young man with no more flatter- 
ing prospects in life than Rudolphus would 
not long be blind to the desirability of se- 
curing a wife with ‘‘proputty.” She felt 
herself to be an ally of Providence, and was 
ready to climb the light-house stairs again if 
there were any occasion, although she had 
suffered frightful pains in consequence of 
that expedition. But, alas for grandma’s 
faith in Providence! Only a few weeks after 
the overthrow of Rudolphus’s hopes, and 
after he had worked to secure Aurilly’s cran- 
berries from the frost with a zeal which, to 
grandma’s mind, promised much, the brig 
Fortunatus dropped anchor in the harbor, 
with Smith Kingsbury on board. Smith had 
been reported to have been drowned in the 
wreck of a vessel six years before, but in- 
stead of being food for fishes, he had come 
home from Australia with five thousand dol- 
lars in solid cash, and it was reported that he 
meant to buy out the harbor store, and build 
himself a fine house on the main street. Be- 
fore he went away, Smith had ‘‘ kept com- 
pany” with Aurilly Cleaves; people began 
to say now that if she were not going to 
marry Rudolphus Baker, pérhaps she might 
do better. 

Aurilly combed her hair into twice the or- 
dinary number of ringlets, and rubbed her 
cheeks with a piece of flannel, and went to a 
harvest party with Smith, and then he im- 
mediately bought a handsome top buggy and 

a high-stepping horse, and took her to drive. 

Aurilly privately packed her trunk not long 
after these events, and one fine morning she 
took her leave of Rudolphus. ‘‘I kind of 
thought ’twas prudent not to let on to grand- 
ma that I was goin’, bein’ she’s so easy up- 
set,” she said. ‘‘ And she has kind of got 
an idee into her head that you and me was 
keepin’ company. I’m sure I don’t know 
how she come to, for I never was one to be 
willin’ to resk my bread and butter to them 
patent fixin’s, and a girl that has got some 
property of her own has got a right to look for 
something kind of solid and substantial in a 
husband, if I do say it. I’ve got Lucindy 
Mitchell to come over ’n’ take my place. I 
thought this would be as good a day as any 
for me to go, for you know at the anniver- 
sary town meetin’ they voted to hire a car- 
riage to send Aunt Keziah Plummer—she’s 
my great-aunt—to see grandma, because 
they’re about of an age, and the oldest folks 
in town, and they hain’t seen each other for 
as much as twenty years. I thought like 
enough you hadn’t heard of it, not bein’ the 
kind that goes to town meetin’.” There was 
a tinge of contempt in Aurilly’s voice. ‘‘ Mr. 
Kingsbury he told me, and I thought ’twould 
be best. to surprise grandma, and kind of take 
her mind off of—off of things not turnin’ out 
jest as she wanted ’em to. There ain’t no 
reason why you and me shouldn't part 
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friends, Rudolphus”—Aurilly extended her 
hand graciously—‘‘and I do hope you'll get 
a good wife, with a faculty to keep things 
oin’, for that’s what you need.” 

~ Rudolphus winced sensitively at this thrust. 
He thought to himself that it was deserved, 
and it caused him to straighten his shoulders 
as he went to break the news of Aurilly’s de- 
parture and of the prospective visitor to his 
grandmother. : 

‘‘Lucindy Mitchell! What business has 
she a-sendin’ her here? If I want Lucindy 
Mitchell, I can send for her. I hired her 
once, and she wasted good victuals and scum 
off the cream to take off her freckles, and 
was always a-starchin’ her own petticoats.” 
Grandma sat up in bed, and her little witch- 
like face quivered with anger. ‘‘If you'd 
a-courted Aurilly up spry,likea man,I should 
’a’ had somebody to depend upon. Here I 
be, bedrid on a founderin’ bark, as you might 
say, and nobody to come nigh me. Keziah 
Plummer a-comin’ to see me? I don’t want 
to see Keziah Plummer. What if I hain’t 
seen her for twenty years? I don’t care if 
it’s forty. There's a sight of folks in this 
world that I hain’t seen at all. And I ain’t 
so put to it to invite company that the town 
has got to do it for me! She ain’t so old as 
I be, not nigh. She was never one that you 
could depend on what she said. She used to 
dress-make, and lived round, here and there, 
a-tattlin’ her board. _ It’s jest like her to pre- 
tend she’s dretful old to make folks notice 
her. She used to pretend she was dyin’ sick. 
She said she got the lung-fever from wearin’ 
borrered nightcaps that wa’n’t aired, and the 
minister’s wife—she was kind of a peaked 
little thing—she cried all one meetin’-time be- 
cause twas her nightcaps that Keziah meant. 
They took it in to church-meetin’, and it like 
to broke up the church. I don’t ask the town 
to pick company for me, and Keziah Plum- 
mer wouldn’t never be my ch’ice. She’s an 
old maid of all the earth. I don’t believe 
she ever had a chance, without ‘twas ’Lias 
Ramsdell. that was underwitted. If they go 
to blowin’ horns for you to go off in the boat 
to fetch Keziah Plummer over to see me, 
don’t you take a mite of notice.” 

But there were nohorns blown. The town, 
determined to do things handsomely, had pro- 
vided a boat, and Deacon Cyrus Doane, the 
blandest of the select-men, accompanied the 
visitor. 

“This is a very interestin’ occasion, Mis’ 
Baker,” said Deacon Doane, rubbing his 
hands in innocent satisfaction at being the 
representative of the town’s liberality. 

‘IT don’t see nothin’ so dretful interestin” 
about it,” said grandma. She had declined 
to follow Rudolphus’s suggestion that she 
should have her best cap put on, ard her lit- 
tle withered face frowned at her visitors nn- 
der a black silk skull-cap, whose severity 
could not be said to be becoming. 

Miss Plummer was a little woman also, and 
her back was bent like a bow, but her head 
was so disproportionately large that she look- 
ed like a gnome in a picture-book, and her 
voice was so harsh and gruff that it seemed 
remarkable that it could come from so small 
a body. Her manner was timid and depre- 
cating, and she wiped her eyes as she ad- 
vanced to grandma’s bedside. 

‘* Land sake! what be you a-cryin’ for, Ke- 
ziah Plummer?” demanded grandma. 

‘*[—I hain’t seen you for more’n twenty 
years, and the last time was to little Phoebe 
Jane’s funeral,” said Miss Plummer, her harsh 
voice breaking. 

“I've been to a sight of funerals,” said 
grandma, grimly, but the muscles of her old 
face quivered. ‘‘I’ve got plenty of trou- 
bles that ain’t dead ’n’ gone ones. Where’s 
that good for-nothin’ niece of yours, Aurilly 
Cleaves, traipsed off to without givin’ me a 
mite of warnin’?” 

‘*Girls will get married,” said Miss Plum- 
mer, apologetically; ‘‘and she’s got a real 
good chance.” 

‘*Get married? Who's she a-goin’ to get 
married to?” cried Grandma Baker. 


‘*Hain’t you heard that-her old beau, ; 


Smith Kingsbury, has got home—him that 
she wore a mournin’ bonnet for?” 

‘*A mournin’ bonnet? What do I care 
about her mournin’ bonnets?” cried grand- 
ma, shrilly. ‘‘ She was keepin’ comp’ny with 
my grandson.” 

‘*T expect she hadn’t ought to,” said Miss 
Plummer, mildly; ‘‘ but seein’ she’d wore a 
mournin’ bonnet for him—” 

** She’s terrible set up with the little mite 
of proputty she’s got. °Tain’t as if Rudol- 
phus couldn’t look higher. There’s one of 
the first Jadies in New Bedford a-tryin’ her 
best to gethim.” (The outer door was heard 
to close as Rudolphus went out.) 

‘*‘T hain’t a mite of doubt of it,” said Miss 
Plummer, pacifically. ‘‘ I always heard Ru- 
dolphus was real smart, and I thought Auril- 
ly would be doin’ real well to have him, but 
seems as if after she’d wore a mournin’ bon- 
net for the other one—” 

‘You never heard that Rudolphus was 
real smart; ’tain’t no such a thing!” said 
Grandma Baker, sharply. ‘‘He’s kep’ his 
head above water because I’ve kep’ a-yankin’ 
him, that’s all the reason. He ain’t much, 
but he’s good enough for Aurilly Cleaves.” 

“IT always said Aurilly couldn’t do bet- 
ter’n to have him,” repeated Miss Plummer, 
meekly. 

‘You're dretful polite,” said Grandma 
Baker, sarcastically. ‘‘ When you're as old 
as I be, you’ll find out that talk don’t go a 
great ways. You ain't a day more’n eighty- 
tive, if you be that.” 
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Grandma Baker made this last remark with 
such an air of direct attack that the placid 
old blood arose to Miss Plummer’s withered 
cheeks. 

‘*T shall be ninety come my next birth- 
day. I’m six weeks older’n what you be, 
and I always was.” Miss Plummer arose 
from her chair, and her little bent back seem- 
ed to straighten, and the volume of her voice 
was wonderful. ‘* You're a terrible old wo- 
man, Grandmarm Baker, and you always 
was! You've sot on all your folks till you’ve 
sot the sperit clear’n out of ‘em. Where's 
your first husband, young ’Lias Appleby, 
that you drove off to Californy, and he got 
killed in the mines before he was twenty- 
five?) Where’s your boy Hiram, that run 
away to sea and got drownded? Where's 
Mary Ellen, that you made her marry a man 
she hated and died broken-hearted? Where’s 
your granddaughter Lyddy, that had to wear 
clothes jest like an old woman, and never 
went nowhere with the rest of the girls till 
she run away with ascamp? Where's Mary 
Olive, that you made her keep school, walkin’ 
ten miles a day, when she wa’n’t hardly fit 
to lift her hand, and died in consumption? 
Where’s Rudolphus’s father, that you har- 
ried into his grave, because he wa’n’t so 
smart as some? You've had all them folks, 
and here you be without nobody but Ru- 
dolphus, and folks do say you've got every 
mite of spunk and sprawl] out of him. You’ve 
had all of ’em under your thumb, but they’ll 
rise up agin you at the jedgment day. They'll 
come a-troopin’ up before the Lord, them 
that you’ve ground down and harried out of 
their lives, and where ‘ll you be then?” 

Grandma Baker actually shrank back, 
cowed and trembling, while Miss Plummer’s 
— forefinger was shaken in her very 

ace. ; 

‘‘Ladies! ladies!” exclaimed poor Deacon 
Doane, in great distress. ‘‘It seems a pity 
that after the town’s bein’ so liberal, this oc- 
casion shouldn’t be more—propit-i-ous. Meb- 
be we'd better be a-goin’, Miss Plummer. 
Seems as if it had ought to tend to edifica- 
tion when mothers in Isr’el meet, but—” 
The good deacon completed his sentence by 
a mournful shaking of the head. : 

Miss Plummer’s dramatic vigor had given 
way as suddenly as it arose. She was weep- 
ing helplessly, and as she followed Deacon 
Doane she looked a more bent and shrunken 
little figure than ever. 

Grandma Baker still sat up in bed, staring 
at the door by which her visitors had gone 
out. When Rudolphus came in, he thought 
her half delirious. 

‘*T never done what she said, did I, Ru- 
dolphus?” she said, her old face working piti- 
fully. _‘‘ She’s a lyin’ old woman, ain’t she? 
I couldn’t have kep’ folks under my thumb, 
jt’s such a little mite of a one.” She held up 
her small, withered thumb in proof of her 
innocence. ‘‘I done the for-best always. I 
was smarter’n the rest of my folks, and if 
they would have been said by me, things 
would, have been different. But they was 
dretful headstrong, every one of ’em; that 
was why things went wrong. It was, wa’n’t 
it, Rudolphus?” Grandma looked up at her 
grandson with a wistful look which changed 
her whole face. ‘‘ Jest think of her namin’ 
’em over to me, all them that’s gone. I say 
em over to myself, often enough, a-layin’ here 
alone, but ’twas different to have her. What 
a cur’us world it is, when folks can see no 
wrong, and blame folks that always done 
their best. I got so nervous when she was 
a-talkin’ that way to me that my little mite 
of a thumb looked jest like a great meetin’- 
house steeple that had fell atop of folks, and 
crushed ’em right down, as she said. ’T'wa’n’t 
so, not a mite so, was it, Rudolphus? If 
they’d have been said by me, things would all 
have gone right. Why don’t you say that 
you think they would, Rudolphus?” 

‘‘T think it’s a queer, mixed-up kind of a 
world, and maybe there are more that mean 
to do right than folks think,” said Rudolphus, 
somewhat lamely. 

‘*T meant to, always,” said grandma. “ And 
she hadn’t no business to come here,and heave 
it in my face that things went wrong with 
my folks. They was headstrong, every one 
of ‘em. Seemed as if I couldn’t have things 
go wrong with you, Rudolphus—you that’s 
the last one of all. That’s why I put out the 
light. Yes, ’twa’n’t Aurilly; ’twas me, forall 
you don’t believe it. I climb up them stairs, 
and I slid down bumpity-bump. I don’t 
know now how I ever done it, and I hain’t 
never felt jest the same sence. But I never 
was one to value what I done for my folks; 
I knew ’twould fetch you back, and I thought 
mebbe ’twould kind of tech you to think 
Aurilly thought enough of you to do sech a 


thing. But nothin’ won’t seem to go right 
for me. It only seemed to turn you agin 
her.” 


“Tt didn’t make any difference, grandma,” 
said Rudolphus, consolingly. 

““You was set agin her anyway; seemed as 
if twas jest because she had proputty—cram- 
brries, too, that’ll always fetch their price. 
But, there! all my folks was headstrong. 
And Aurilly’s gone with the beau that she 
wore the mournin’ bonnet for! That old 
maid like to have drove me crazy a-sayin’ 
that over ’n’ over; and, Rudolphus, you can 
have the other girl, if you’re a mind to, for 
all of me. It hain’t made no difference to 
me what she said, not a mite; but I’m all 
broke down, and everything’s gone agin me, 
and ’tain’t no use. I can’t look out for my 
folks no longer. If that stripéd girl will have 
you—” 


‘*She will,” said Rudolphus, seriously. 
*T’m not good enough for her; education 
and everything she’s above me, and I’m sure 
I don’t know why—” 

‘**Cat’s foot! I don’t need no spectacles to 
see why. She hain’t got a mite of proputty, 
and she’s sick of school-keepin’, and men are 
skurce,” said Grandma Baker. 


ON HEARING ORGAN MUSIC AT 
NIGHT IN SHAKESPEARE'S 
CHURCH, 

Can I forget—no, never while my soul 
Lives to remember—that imperial night 
When through the spectral church I heard them 
roll, 
Those organ tones of glory, and my sight 
Grew dim with tears, while ever-new delight 
Throbbed in my heart, and through the shadowy 
dread 
The pale ghosts wandered, and a deathly chill 
Froze all my being—the mystevious thrill 
That tells the awful presence of the dead! 
Yet not the dead, but, strayed from heavenly 
bowers, 
Pure souls that live with other life than ours; 
For sure I am that eestasy of sound 
Lured One Sweet Spirit from his holy ground, 
Who dwells in God’s perpetual land of flowers. 
Wittiam Wisrer. 
SrratForp-uPoN-Avon, September 1S, 1890. 


THE RUSH TO DEATH. 


No tragedy in which the white man and 
Indian have been joint actors has ever blend- 
ed more completely the horrible, the dra- 
matic, and the picturesque than that which 
happened in the past week upon the reserva- 
tion of the northern Cheyennes. Upon this 
reservation, which lies south of the Yellow- 
stone River, Montana, and along the banks 
of the Rosebud and the Tongue, are gathered 
the remnants of the fierce band of warriors 
who in the seventies, under Roman Nose, 
Lame Deer, and Dull Knife, wrote some of 
the bloodiest pages in the history of Indian 
warfare, and gave some of their stubbornest 
fights to Miles, McKenzie, and Crook. They 
have been, in the main, peaceable since their 
occupation of this country, but there have 
been signs of turbulence and discontent 
among them for the past four years, which 
have rendered necessary annual camps of 
regular troops in their vicinity. Last spring 
the murder of a settler by three of their 
number threatened a crisis. The murder. 
ers were surrendered, and it did not take 
place; but, as a consequence of the trouble, 
for five long months the white tents of our 
battalion of the First United States Cavalry 
have stood as silent peace-makers among the 
smoky logges of the Cheyennes along the 
Lame Deer. Everything promised a con- 
tinuance of peace and a speedy withdrawal 
vf the troops, when, on September 6th, the 
wanton murder by the Indians of a young 
man pamed Boyle within three miles of the 
cavalry camp put another face on the situa- 
tion. Boyle’s body had been found, after a 
three days’ arduous search by the troops and 
friendly Indians, in a deep ravine on a steep 
and lonely mountain -side, a long distance 
away from the scene of the murder. That 
night it was discovered by the Indian police 
that the murderers were two young Chey- 
ennes, who, upon the finding of the body, 
had taken to the hills. 

Their crime had been particularly atro- 
cious and devoid of motive, but the dénoue- 
ment forms one of the most remarkable 
scenes in the history of Indian fanaticism. 
The pursuit of the murderers had continued 
without success for some days, when sudden- 
ly a message was conveyed from the fugi- 
tives to the Indian Agent, through the father 
of one of them, to the effect that they were 
tired of hiding, that they realized that they 
had forfeited their lives, and that they want- 
ed to die in fair fight. They said if the 
agent would cause the troops to be assem- 
bled they would come forward and fight 
them to the death, and that if they should 
not be drawn up to receive them, they would 
raid the agency and camp and kill every 
white soul they might see. Idle as such a 
boastful proposition might sound in the 
mouth of a Shoshone or Crow, it had a dif- 
ferent ring when uttered by two young 
Cheyenne braves. Major Carroll, the com- 
manding officer of camp, was quickly noti- 
fied, and in a moment the sound of ‘‘ Boots 
and Saddles” hurried in the herds and sum- 
moned the camp to horse. Being among the 
first to report, the writer was ordered to take 
his troop and dispose it around the agency 
as quickly as possible, so as to intercept the 
approach of the Indians from that direction. 
As we galloped over the mile of road be- 
tween the camp and agency we could not 
help feeling that our trip was a fool’s errand, 
for the idea of a prearranged duel between 
two young Indians and three troops of cav- 
alry seemed too grotesque to be entertained. 
On expressing this fear, however, to Brave 
Wolf, a Cheyenne chief who rode beside us, 
he reassured us by saying that the young 
bucks would certainly appear, and that it 
would be a fight to a finish when they did. 

Hurrying on, we left.a guard at the agency, 
and then, under Brave Wolf’s guidance, turn- 
ed up the road east of that point. Along 
this, the old Indian said, our braves would 
appear; and here, about half a mile away, 
we halted, and posted our mien, some mount- 


Sil 


ed and others dismounted. The road here 
runs through a narrow valley, closed appar- 
ently on all sides by steep rock-crowned hills. 
No better amphitheatre could have been of 
fered by nature for the enactment of the 
performance in store for us. As we looked 
about us after disposing the men, the scene 
we beheld was worth remembering. The 
whole Cheyenne tribe had, during the previ- 
ous several days’ excitement, been gathered 
by the ageut from all paris of the reserva- 
tion, and placed in camp about the agency. 
They had poured out of their tepees at the 
approach of the troop, and they now stood 
upon the ridges above the valley in dense 
groups of brilliant barbaric color. Still far 
ther beyond, on the taller heights and across 
the Lame Deer, were gathered for safety the 
squaws and children and the large pony 
herds. The two young murderers had, be- 
fore our arrival, sent a herald to their people, 
inviting them to come out and see how splen- 
didly they could die, and the quiet delib- 
eration with which the preliminaries of the 
coming contest were now being arranged 
suggested thoughts of the ancient arena, 
strangely out of keeping with the flow of 
nineteenth-century methods and ideas. Fig- 
uratively the audience was barely seated, 
when the curtain went up, and the two main 
actors, for whose coming every eye was 
eagerly watching, stepped upon the stage. 

They were first seen riding from a clump 
of timber across the valley, and about 800 
yards away. Our glasses told us they were 
well armed and mounted, and in full war rig, 
one of them wearing a splendid war bonnet 
that swept low toward the ground. Direct- 
ing their ponies up one of the steepest parts 
of the opposite ridge, they gained the sum- 
mit; and there, sweeping their steeds in quick 
circles against the sky, their eagle head fea- 
thers dancing in the breeze, they sang the 
Cheyenne death song. No plaudits of pit 
or box were needed to inspire them. They 
were Cheyenne braves, the sons of Cheyenne 
warriors whose past heroic deeds they had 
heard sung by many a camp fire, and the 
eyes of hundreds of their tribe, they knew, 
were there across the valley to note and scorn 
the faintest trace of fear. Meanwhile our 
men had gathered nearer to the hill, and in 
a few moments the *‘ zip” of falling bullets 
among us told that the unequal contest had 
commenced. 

Its details are unnecessary. Fifty.carbines 
opened tire, and the Indians fought from the 
rocks. Flanked and driven out of these, 
they dashed down the steep hill-side, and 
made for the line of a fresh troop of cavalry 
that had just been led upon the southern 
crest of the valley by Lieutenant Pitcher, of 
the First. It was on this ridge that most of 
the Cheyenne spectators were assembled, and 
the young braves evidently wanted them to 
be in at the death. Across the valley they 
charged, one mounted, the other, whose 
pony had been shot, on foot. The former, 
amid a hail of balls, rode boldly up the slope 
in the face of Lieutenant Pitcher’s line, firing 
rapidly from the hip as he came. Thirty 
carbines and revolvers confronted him, but 
on he rode, his eyes glaring in fierce frenzy, 
until the line of troopers was pierced, and 
then, with three bullets in his brain, and 
others in his body, he found the death he 
sought. 

The dismounted buck meanwhile turned 
down the valley, attracted, pexhaps, by the 
little knot of whites before the agency. Bul- 
lets rained around him. As was afterward 
discovered, his clothing was pierced in many 
places, and here he was probably first wound- 
ed, for, turning suddenly to the left, with true 
Indian instinct—the instinct of a wounded 
rabbit or coyote—he sought refuge in a cut in 
the dry stream bed, where he fought desper- 
ately until killed. This last was a mere youth 
who, it afterward transpired, had taken no 
part in the killing of Boyle, but who was too 
brave to claim exemption from the crime his 
guilty companion had committed. Crawl- 
ing through the bush toward him, we sud- 
denly discovered him dead, and we were al- 
most startled at the weird beauty of the pic- 
ture he made as he lay in his vivid color of 
costume and painted face, his red blood dye- 
ing the yellow of the autumn leaves on which 
he fell. 

The tragedy was over, and the Indian debt 
of blood for blood discharged. The Indian 
mothers, who, we subsequently learned, when 
they found their sons must die, had, bravely 
as any Spartan women, gone into the hills 
and decorated them for the fray, and who, 
more bravely still, had watched them die, 
now rushed forward aud threw themselves 
upon the bodies. The women and children 
flocked from the camps across the stream, 
and the air was filled with lamentations and 
songs in praise of the valor of the dead. 
During the firing many of the young Chey- 
enne bucks who lined the hills had, in un- 
controllable excitement, leaped from their 
ponies and buckled their cartridge belts omi- 
nously outside their blankets; but the Indian 
police, under the wise direction of Agent 
Cooper, did their duty faithfully, and the 
results we feared were avoided. As we rode 
slowly campward the sun sank in peace upon 
the valley of the Lame Deer; but upon our 
minds was left a vivid image of the dramatic 
scene it so recently illumined. 

Mr. Walter Shirlaw was fortunately a» 
eye-witness of the incident, and in the ac. 
companying sketch has tried to give an im- 
pression of some of its details. 5 

8. C. RoBertson, 
First Lieutenant, First Cavalry. 
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THE MUSSEL SHOALS CANAL. 


THE Tennessee River, formed by the conflu- 
ence of two of the several mountain streams 
draining the Cumberland and the Blue Ridge, 
is an affluent of the Ohio, and ranks as one 
of the most important of the forty-five or 
more navigable rivers tributary to the Mis- 
sissippi. This stream is navigable from its 
source to its mouth except at the Mussel 
Shoals, in Alabama, about 195 miles by river 
below Chattanooga. These shoals form a 
rocky barrier extending from deep water at 
Brown’s Ferry to deep water at Florence, 
Alabama, a distance of thirty-eight miles, 
only eight of which are navigable, and they 
have hitherto presented insuperable obstacles 
to the free navigation of the Tennessee River 
except when the water is at unusually high 
stages. 

The opening of the lower Tennessee River 
by means of a canal round the Mussel Shoals 
was favorably considered by the general gov- 
ernment for many years before action was 
taken in the matter. In 1824, during the ad- 
ministration of President Monroe, the Secre- 
tary of War, John C. Calhoun, asserted that 
the improvement of the obstruction was of 
national importance. In 1828, acting upon 
a report of the Board of Internal Improve- 
ment, Congress granted to Alabama 400,000 
acres of United States land, to be applied 
principally to the improvement of the Mussel 
Shoals and Colbert Shoals, and a small canal 
was built by that State round the former ob- 
struction more than fifty years ago, but it 
was inadequate to the demands made upon 
it, and was abandoned. 

In 1867 an examination was made from 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, to - Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, and an instrumental survey of the 
Mussel Shoals completed, and in 1875 the 
work of building a new canal and removing 
all obstructions at this point was undertaken 
by the general government. This year sees 
the work practically completed, and with the 
removal of certain minor obstructions below 
the Mussel Shoals, an additional thousand 
miles of steam-boat water will be connected 
with the Mississippi. In 1889 the United 
States steamer Weztzel made the passage of 
the two locks of the upper division (Elk 
River Shoals) and the first six locks of the 
lower division, thus completing the passage 
of all the locks except the three lower ones. 

This work, the most extensive of the kind 
ever undertaken by the government, consists 
of sixteen miles of canal and twelve miles of 
open channel improvement, with the neces- 
sary permanent dams and bridges over the 
several creeks and ravines. The canal trunk 
is from 70 to 120 feet wide at the water’s sur- 
face, and 6 feet deep, and contains 11 locks, 
each 60 feet wide by 300 feet long, with an 
average lift of 10 feet. It is carried across 
the mouth of Shoal Creek in an aqueduct 
constructed of steel plates, and supported by 
546 18-inch iron girders. This structure is 
860 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 5 feet deep 
on the mitre sills, and it rests on 27 cut-stone 
piers and abutments. 

Three long walk weirs, to preserve the 
towpath from washing and flood, have been 
excavated and paved with masonry, and 
drift sluices constructed at the head of the 
locks to carry off logs at.d other floating ma- 
terial brought down by freshets from the 
several feeders. At Little Mussel Shoals a 
channel two and a half miles long has been 
cut through bed-rock, with stone wing dams 
and retaining walls, to contract the water- 
way and check the current at points to assist 
low-water navigation. 

The route of the canal is exceedingly pic- 
turesque, and presents many attractive fea- 
tures to the tourist traveller. On one side 
rises a succession of precipitous limestone 
cliffs, worn into an infinity of curious forms 
by the action of water, and draped with 
mosses, yines, and wild flowers; on the oth- 
er, the river, a mile in width, studded with 
wooded islands, roars and foams over the 
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barriers of rock that constitute its famous 
shoals. The entire fall at this point is 134 
feet, and the fact that the shoals have here- 
tofore presented insuperable obstacles to 
navigation has preserved the wildness and 
natural beauty of their surroundings intact. 

In connection with the improvement at 
Mussel Shoals, the obstructions in the river 
below this point, known as the Colbert Shoals 
and the Bee-tree Shoals, are to be removed, 
and with a view to this purpose a survey 
was made in 1887. The head of these ob- 
structions is about twenty-one miles below 
the Mussel Shoals, and their radical improve- 
ment is necessary if the canal is to be util- 
ized to its full extent for the passage of ves- 
sels of five-feet draught throughout the year. 
It is proposed to construct a lock and dam 
at each of these shoals, at an estimated total 
cost of $923,000. When the Tennessee River 
from Knoxville to Paducah shall ht ve been 
improved in accordance with the existing 
plans, it will rank among the foremost of the 
tributaries of the Mississippi River. 

The total amount expended in improving 
the Tennessee River up to the date of June 
30, 1888, was a little short of $3,000,000. 
The estimate of the cost of improving the 
river below Chattanooga, including the locks 
and dams at Colbert and Bee-tree shoals, is 
$5,056,000. The amount hitherto appropri- 
ated is $3,208,000. The houses of Congress 
in the session recently ended appropriated 
$475,000 to be expended for the improve- 
ment of the Tennessee River below Chatta- 
nooga, including Colbert Shoals and Bee-tree 
Shoals. The present autumn or the coming 
winter will probably witness the opening of 
the Mussel Shoals Canal, and the free navi- 
gation of boats of five-feet draught past the 
river’s shoals and rapids. 

The benefits that will result to the States 
of Alabama and Tennessee from the com- 
pletion of the Mussel Shoals Canal, and the 
minor river improvements required to make 
it fully available, are incalculable. It will 
connect 367 miles of navigable water above 
the shoals with 252 miles below them in the 
Tennessee River alone, and throw it open to 
navigation by the largest Mississippi tow- 
boats and barges. Through this new outlet 
the timber of the Blue Ridge Mountains, the 
marble of Knoxville, the iron, coal, and coke 
of the Chattanooga district, and the agricul- 
tural products of 56,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory will find their way to the great mar- 
kets of the South and West. The growth of 
Chattanooga during the last decade has been 
pronounced. Its population of 12,836 in 
1880 has increased to 29,109, a gain of over 
125 per cent., and its suburbs have shown a 
corresponding augmentation. The Tennes- 
see River will be to that city what the Ohio 
River is to Pittsburgh; and the construction 
of this canal will place Tennessee coal and 
iron 500 miles nearer to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and consequently to the New-Mexican and 
Central-American markets, than are the sim- 
ilar products of western Pennsylvania. The 
opening of this river and navigation will re- 
duce freight rates by rail, will create new in- 
dustries, infuse new life into old communi- 
ties, build up new ones, and give an impetus 
to the industrial development of the entire 
region tributary to it such as it has not re- 
ceived since the war. 


FRANCIS M. SCOTT. 


THE candidate of the People’s Municipal 
League for Mayor of New York is not the 
obscure man some of his opponents would 
have him. He has for several years been 
widely and favorably known. It is not con- 
ceivable that there is any one actively en- 
gaged in politics, either as a ‘‘ boss,” a ‘* heel- 
er,” or a reformer, who has not heard of him. 
As a law-officer be necessarily came in con- 
tact with the contractors who have business 
relations with the city. As an Aqueduct 
Commissioner he has been at the head of a 


department in which thousands of men are 
employed, and has therefore been the object 
of the solicitous attacks of all the politicians 
who are burdened with followers for whom 
they have to provide. Mr. Scott is young, 
but he has been a very active man, and fora 
long time he has been connected with the af- 
fairs of the city government. 

Mr. Scott is a native of the city, and was 
born in 1848, on March 14th. He was a 
graduate of the Thirteenth Street public 
school and of the Free Academy, at which 
he was graduated in the class of 1867. He 
studied law at the Columbia College Law 
School, and was admitted to the bar-in 1869. 
While he was attending Professor Dwight’s 
law lectures he was connected with the office 
of Judge Josiah Sutherland, with whom he 
entered into business relations when he be- 
came a member of the bar. The training 
that Mr. Scott obtained in Judge Suther- 
land’s office was excellent in many. respects, 
and especially was that admirable jurist a 
model of probity and of high regard for the 
public interests. The precepts and example 
of Judge Sutherland could not fail to make 
a deep impression on the young men who 
came in contact with him in his office. He 
was known to the bar and to the politicians 
as a quick-tempered, brusque, but an essen- 
tially kind man, and an absolutely upright 
judge. Those who knew Judge Sutherland 
see in Mr. Scott some of his traits of char- 
acter. 

Mr. Scott’s participation ix local politics 
began very soon after his admission to the 
bar. He was one of the youngest of the 
group of men who organized the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club, which rendered ma- 
terial assistance in breaking the Tweed rule 
in New York. Among his associates of that 
time were William C. Whitney, Burton N. 
Harrison, and Francis Lynde Stetson. 

With Tweed out of power, the Young 
Democrats came in, and Mr. Wickham was 
made Mayor. The club then developed into 
the County Democracy, and in 1876 con- 
tained Mr. Tilden’s strongest and most en- 
ergetic friends. In 1880 it controlled the 
New York delegation to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, and in 1884 compelled the 
nomination of Grover Cleveland. 

During all these years Mr. Scott was an 
active worker in the ranks of the County 
Democracy, but he held no office until 1885, 
when Judge Lacombe, then Corporation 
Counsel, appointed him an assistant in his 
office. This position he held until Mayor 
Hewitt made him one of the Aqueduct Com- 
missioners, in 1888. 

As Corporation Counsel, Mr. Scott devoted 
a great deal of time to looking after the 
city’s interests at Albany, and in defending 
the city in actions brought against it in con- 
tracts for public works. He has undoubted- 
ly prevented the enactment of a good many 
laws that would have cost the city dearly. 
He gained the special knowledge which 
made his appointment as Aqueduct Com- 
missioner especially fitting from his official 
relations with the contractors. 

During this time Mr. Scott was taking 
part in the political movements which have 
finally and naturally resulted in the forma- 
tion of the People’s Municipal League. He 
has been associated with the men who have 
worked for and obtained civil service reform 
and ballot reform. In the last-named move- 
ment he was especially conspicuous. He 
was a member of the Commonwealth Club, 
out of which grew the.Reform Club. He 
is not, however, a member of the latter organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Scott’s work as Aqueduct Commis- 
sioner has been of special value to the city. 
When he went into office he thoroughly un- 
derstood the construction contracts, and the 
mutual rights and obligations of the parties 
to them. He was also conversant with the 
frauds that had been perpetrated. Upon 
him more than upon any other member of 
the commission has rested the task of deal- 





ing with the dissatisfied contractors, and of 
resisting the efforts which they made to 
avoid the penalties of their failure to comply 
with the terms of their contracts, and of their 
deliberate attempt to swindle the city. That 
the city has not yet paid over to the con- 
tractors the large sums claimed of it is large- 
ly due to the watchfulness and skill of Mr. 
Scott. 

Aside from politics, Mr. Scott is a lawyer 
of good standing. His principal client is 
the New York Cotton Exchange, and this 
connection makes him known to a large 
number of influential business men. 

He is a member of the University Club, of 
the Larchmont Yacht Club, and of the New 
York Athletic Club. 


IN AN OLD ORCHARD. 


MeN think of me alway as deaf and voiceless, 
Having no memory for time or things, 

Unwatchful of the passing of the seasons, 
Unmindful of the fluttering of wings, 


And wist not that through all the winter weather, 
As over me the snow its white net weaves, 
As sharp winds whistle down the barren passes, 

My gaunt arms hunger for the coming leaves, 


And long once more to see the buds run riot 
Among my lichened branches bare and gray, 

To hear again the nesting birds go wooing 
Adown my borders all the livelong day. 


My leaves give welcome when the birds wing 
homeward 

From Southern winter into Northern spring, 

And in the late fall days the same leaves linger 

To see the last bird sowthward turn its wing. 


When through the vanished years have I for- 
gotten 
In early spring to set my ways ablow, 
To fling broad leaves adown the paths to 
shelter 
The lambs and children in the hot noon 
glow? 


When through the vanished years have I for- 
gotten, 
As sharp frosts touch and sear the garden 
ways, 
And summer’s ample vintages are shrunken, 
To bring my fruitage in the autumn days? 


Then think not I am alway deaf and voiceless, 
Having no memory for bud and song, 
For through my gnarled and barren branches 
ever 
The thoughts of nesting birds and blossoms 
throng. Lucy E. Trey. 


CHARACTERS ON THE BOWERY. 


THE stranger who starts from the New 
York Post - office and passes up Broadway 
will receive a very different impression of 
the metropolis from one who, leaving the 
same point, proceeds through Park Row and 
up the Bowery. In either case he will be 
struck by the composite character of the 
population, and reading the business signs, 
will be likely to cogitate as to the soundness 
of the traditional theory that the people of 
the United States are mainly of British de- 
scent. But the difference in types, both na- 
tive and imported, is more marked in the 
Bowery than in Broadway. In the latter 
are evidences of wealth that are absent in 
the former, and moneyed people the world 
over, almost, have grown very much alike. 

The well-to-do of foreign birth (1) become 
Americanized much more quickly than their 
poorer fellow-countrymen. The round cap 
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lingers longer on 
the head of the 
German in the 
Bowery than it 
does on Broad- 
way, and often he 
may be seen there 
just as he came 
from the Father- 
land, though he 
may have landed 
on these shores a 
long time before. 
His wife (2) con- 
tinues to go 
abroad _ hatless, 
and generally 
with a baby over 
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and soft black eyes that cause many a back- 
ward glance on the part of the passers-by. 
There is even a constituency for a Roumanian 
theatre on the great street; and Turks (6) 
and Armenians, with their round truncated 
caps, are not wholly lacking. Peddlers (7) 
and rag-pickers can be seen either plying 
their respective callings, or going with their 
stores to or from their homes, which are not 
far off. 

People with small means of subsistence 
are left little choice as to neighborhood, and 
the honest and law-abiding element of the 
Bowery population does not find itself in 
very good company. That large class of men 
in our cities who hang around cheap liquor 
shops, and whose mode of support is a peren- 
nial mystery to most people,except the police, 





has no redeeming traits, for it has its credit- 
able and legitimate business just as other 
streets have. Among its types are those of 
the reputable tradesman and the respectable 
working-man. The average countryman (9), 
the miner, the ranchman, the sailor (10)— 
white or black—who visit the city find more 
congenial territory on the Bowery than on 
Broadway. They select the latter as the place 






















her shoulder. The 
homes of the poor 
stand thick on the 
streets leading to 






the broad _ thor- 
oughfare on both 
sides, and from 


them emerges the 
less prosperous of 
all degrees and na- 


—— 


tionalities. The 
Hebrews — Ger- 
man, Polish, and 


Russian — particularly abound (38). 
The Chinese (4) quarter of New 
York is just off the lower Bowery, 


into which the Mon- 
golians debouch in a 


way that the upholders 
of the exclusion law 
would be interested in 
contemplating. The 
Italian (5) has _ be- 
come diffused as to oc- 
cupation generally over 7 
the city, but the Bow- \_ 
ery is one of his favor- 
ite haunts, and strong- 
necked women of his 
race may be seen there 


bearing burdens on their heads 
that are sometimes almost: as 
large as themselves, and others 
also, without burdens, habited 
in brilliantly colored garments, 
with pleasant, comely faces, 
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conspicuously appears. They are 
prominent candidates for terms in 
the penitentiary, and not a few of 
them are ex-convicts. The ‘‘ tough” 
(8) is there in his most pronounced 
form. The numerous cheap lodg- 
ing-houses on the street harbor a great many 
undesirable citizens, while the pawn-shops— 
those unerring landmarks of misery—tell 
their own story. It would be unjust to a 
large number of worthy and prosperous peo- 
ple to convey the impression that the Bowery 
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to have their ‘‘fun” in, and there are their 
wants catered to by the proprietors of cheap 
theatres, dime museums, shooting-galleries, 
restaurants, concert saloons, ete. Here, too, 
they replenish their wardrobes and make 
their general purchases. The long-haired cow- 
boy (11), with new clothes, broad-brimmed 





10. 


hat, and fierce mustache just dyed, shows 
what a grafting of Bowery civilization upon 
that of the plains can produce. There is 
scarcely a place in the world where the stu- 
dent of humanity can find a more extensive 
and varied field of observation than is sup- 
plied by the Bowery. 
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Having found that a re- 
liable man up in Aroostook 
County, Maine, sent eggs all 
over the country for five dol- 
lars per setting, I lost no 
time in sending 


enthusiastic hatchful mood, we commenced 
operations at once. 

It was beautiful to study the serene, hea- 
venly resignation of those ancient birds. 
Their expressions of countenance were as 





for three settings 
—one each of 








FARMING. 
IX. 

I HAD always looked forward with unfeign- 

ed pleasure to the time when I should be- 
come the possessor of some choice fancy 
fowls. The specimens found at Dove’s Nest 
upon our arrival were so mixed as regards 
breed, that you could not tell where the Co- 
chin began and the Leghorn ended, or wheth- 
er their strain began and ended at all. Hav- 
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ing no style or pedigree about them, they 
were not so satisfactory to look as to feast 
upon. 

We therefore lost no time in putting them 
where we fancied they would render the 
greatest good. We had them a la marengo, 
a la créole, and, to show our patriotism, in 
the good old Southern style, which we em- 
phasized with Gallic prestige when we called 
it @ la bama. 

We generally called one of these chicken 
dinners a love-feast, inasmuch as the chick- 
ens that constituted the feast were analogous 
to love, as they were pretty much ail wings. 

Softly they faded from the shining land- 
scape like the buttons from a suit of ready- 
made clothing, until there were but a few 
left, which I intended to preserve for mater- 
nal ancestors. 

‘* Fine feathers make fine beds,” I remark- 
ed, philosophically, as I noticed Phillada 
endeavoring to elucidate the ornithological 
mystery of a fricassee that was chiefly re- 
markable for its wild prodigality of necks; 
‘‘and I am going to consult the advertising 
columns of the Plough and Harrow in the 
hope of finding the address of some dealer in 


fancy eggs.” 
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Leghorns, Brah- 
mas,and Cochins 
—and looked 
pleasantly _for- 
ward to the time 
when I should 
surprise the na- 
- tives with my 
= choice strains. 
_ _ Long before 
the eggs arrived 
at Dove’s Nest 
I began making 
preparations for 
a great poultry 
campaign. I not 
only counted my 
chickens before 
they were hatch- 
ed, but before I 
ever saw the eggs. I had a new 
run made, divided into three 
parts, that the fowls of different 
strains might not become hope- 
lessly mixed. 

“Tt seems a great deal of mon- 
ey to pay for a setting of eggs,” 
said Phillada; ‘‘ but after a while 





I suppose we can supplement 
our income by disposing of 
ours.” ' 
‘*We may,” I replied; “ but 
just at present I am looking 
forward more to spring broil- 
ers and Spanish omelets than 
anything else, although it 
seems but reasonable to be- 
lieve that the latter might be 
enjoyed in its highest perfec- 
tion when constructed, so to 
speak, of the fragile fruit of 
the black Spanish species.” 

Patent metallic nests were 
also purchased, and the roof 
of the hen-house made so tight 
that a duck would fly from it 
as from the shadow of the 
bosom of the maternal hen to 
get into the thickest of a thun- 
der-shower. 

When everything was about 
complete the longed-for eggs 
reached Dove’s Nest, each one 
wrapped in cotton like a jewel. 
As we wished to lose no time, 
and as the hens were in an 








soft and dreamy as a creamy wood-dove’s 
breast. Perhaps, in reality, these expressions 
were not as chastely poetic as my imagina- 
tion painted them, but to me they seemed at 
least to say, ‘‘ You have seen fit to place us 
upon five-dollar settings, and we keenly ap- 
preciate the beautiful confidence reposed in 
us.” 

I am not certain at this day that I ever 
saw them lessen their enthusiasm or leave 
those eggs for the common recreations of 
ineakeod They would calmly sit there half 
asleep, as though employed by the day. And 
in order to show them how I appreciated 
their efforts, I would stand by and feed them 
from my hand, and then gently stroke their 
feathers with the grain, until their backs 
were resplendent in the manner peculiar to 
the shoulders of an eight-dollar Prince Al- 
bert coat. 

We had a memorandum on the wall set- 
ting forth the date of the hatching of the 
chicks, and it is almost needless to say that 
it was often thought of and discussed at great 
length, while we figured on the number that 
would ripen and be rounded into perfect 

















































chickenhood, and the probable number that 
would not survive the initial moon. 

On the day that they were to evacuate 
their shells we were all on hand to ascertain 
what fortune had done for us, because we 
realized then, as now, that chicken-hatching 
is indeed a lottery. 

Not a chick put in an appearance, and we 
were quite as sorely disappointed as were 
the would-be mothers, who seemed to know 
by instinct the moment that the allotted pe- 
riod had expired. 

And so it was for several days after; and 
my disappointment was about as poignant 
as was the hens’, who looked upon me as 
though suspicious of the fact that I had put 
bad eggs under them for fun, while I looked 
upon the Aroostook dealer as one who had 
sold me three worthless settings as a matter 
of business, although I could not well see 
the business sagacity of such a transaction. 

On the day which completed the fourth 
week of the setting of the hens, we went 
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forth, as usual, as a matter of duty, and 
found that out of thirty-nine eggs one had 
been hatched out, and both Phillada and I 
could not refrain from laughing when we 
looked fondly and tenderly upon our one 
lone, solitary Pekin duck. 
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HUMAN FRAILTY, 


WE are frail creatures physically—the most robust 
among us. The unhealthy man or woman is in great 
measure incapable of benefit to society. If, for in- 
stance, biliousness, a trouble of frequence and often 
obstinately resistant of ordinary medication, obstructs 
the harmonious action of the liver and the bowels, 
the sufferer is sure to be dyspeptic. The three dis- 
ordered conditions are sure to be confirmed by neg- 
lect. Under the erroneous impression that there is 
no hope for him, an impression in all likelihood con- 
firmed by the use of objectionable remedies, the suf- 
ferer is apt to become neglectful, nay, even reckless, 
and that the sooner he is removed trom the sphere 
of human endeavor the better for all parties concerned. 
What a series of mistakes! His liver is responsible. 
It is an incorporate part of himself. How discipline 
it? By the aid of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, a cer- 
tain medium for the re-establishment of united, regu- 
lar action in the stomach, liver, and bowels. It also 
cures and prevents malarial, rheumatic, and kidney 
troubles,—[Adv.] 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘T'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





WueEn baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave them aaa 7 ; 
{Adv. 





“BASILINDA,” BY THE AUTHOR OF HALMA. 

Tus charming game should be in every home. For 
sale everywhere, or will be sent to any address upon re- 
— E.I. Horsman, 80 & 82 William St., N.Y. 
—[Adv. 





To tur Epitor: Please inform your readers that I 
will mail free on —— my treatise on Catarrh and 
Throat Diseases. Dr. Burnuam, Buffalo, N. Y.—[Adv.] 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cts. a bottle.-[Adv.} 





Lapivs take AnGostvra Bitrers generally when 
they feel Jow-spirited. Jt brightens them up.—[ddv.] 





DR. LYON’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[Adv.] 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 








Bournerr’s Fravorine Exrraors are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.] 
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THE “FOREIGN ELEMENT” IN NEW YORK. CITY. 


V._THE ITALIANS- 


BY GEORGE J. MANSON. 





OST of the foreigners in New York city in 

speaking of themselves use the term ‘‘ colony.” 

They belong to the French colony, the Spanish 

colony,ete. This statement does not imply, 

however, that the natives of a particular coun- 

try reside in one quarter of the city, notwithstanding its nat- 

ural significance would lead one so to suppose. Of course 

the Germans and the Irish do not speak of themselves in 

that way; they have become so amalgamated with the native- 

born population that they are widely dispersed and common 

to all localities. Not so with the Italians, to whom in this 

article our attention will be directed. Of all foreigners that 

arrive in the city of New York they are the most clannish, 

and the great mass of them can speak of themselves as “‘ the 
Italian colony.” 

In point of fact there are three Italian colonies: the largest 
is ‘‘ Little Italy,” in Harlem, in the neighborhood of 115th 
Street; the second colony comprises the district between 
Washington Square and Canal Street, including much of 
Sullivan, Thompson, and Macdougal streets, and touching 
close to the French colony; the third and smallest colony 
is located in Mulberry and Baxter streets and the immedi- 
ate vicinity. Of the Italians that come to this country the 
largest number select New York for their stopping-place. 
The Italian population of the metropolis at the present time 
is about 70,000. There is a special reason why the represent- 
atives of this nationality should closely colonize together. 
They are a sociable people, they love company, and they 
want to be within the sound of their own language. Hence 
it is the moment an Italian arrives in New York—that is, one 
of humble means and without friends in the city—he wends 
his way to Mulberry Street, where he can mingle with his 
fellow-countrymen and forestall all feeling of homesickness. 
Under similar conditions of life in Italy it is quite probable 
that an American would do the same thing; if he arrived 
there alone, ignorant of the language, the manners, the cus- 
toms, the geography of the country, and learned that there 
was an American colony, though it were comprised of pau- 
pers and pickpockets, he would probably go to it at once, 
knowing that he could hear his own language, and meet 
people with whom in some of the relations of life he could 
be in sympathy. So there is nothing particularly strange 
about the poorer class of Italians loving to be by themselves; 
that class is not ambitious; it is destitute of the self-reliant 
spirit common to every American and to most all foreigners. 

he people have been accustomed to herd together in their 
own country, and they follow a similar practice when they 
come to the United States. The lower ‘‘sporting” element 
in the poorer quarters of New York call them ‘‘ Guineas ” 
and ‘‘ Dagoes,” and the localities they frequent (or rather 
a certain sort of them frequent) are called ‘‘ Gibraltar,” 
“‘Hell’s Kitchen,” ‘‘ Shinbone,” ‘‘ Caterpillar,” and ‘‘ Bottle” 
alleys, and ‘‘ Sebastopol.” 

It is well known that Italian immigration has increased 
very largely in the past few years. From 1847 to 1860 be- 
tween 300 and 500 arrived each year at the port of New 
York. During the next ten years the number of arrivals 
remained about the same, but from 1870 to 1880 the figures 
were very much larger, 5000 Italians arriving in a single 
year. The early immigration was very largely due to the 
political agitation then going on in Italy, when people either 
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from choice or necessity left their native land for the United 
States. 
_ From 1880 to 1886 the development of Italian immigra- 
tion was very large, in the latter year nearly 30,000 persons 
* I. “The Germans,” Supplement to Harper’s Werekty of August 4, 
188s, II. ‘* Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes,” Supplement to Harprr’s 
Werxty of September 1, 1888. III. “The French,” Supplement to Haz- 
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arriving in New York. These immigrants were common 
laborers, mostly from the south of Italy, leaving their coun- 
try with the expectation of bettering their condition in our 
own. Some years ago an inquiry instituted by the Italian 
government showed that immigration was due to prevailing 
destitution owing to lack of work, the growing unproduc- 
tiveness of the soil in the parts of Italy from which the im- 
migrants came, the increase in the native population, and the 
high price of provisions. Many of the northern Italians 
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dispose of their property and come to America to remain 
permanently, but the great majority who come here aim 
merely to make a competence and return home. 

There has been started in New York an Italian So- 
ciety of Emigration. Its manager says that the immigra- 
tion from Italy has been developed beyond all reason. 
He says there are 10,000 of his countrymen in the city 
who have no work, and that the better class of Italians 
are called upon to pay out large sums of money to keep 
their countrymen from starving. Unhappily, too, these peo- 

le find their most direful foes to be those of their own 

ousehold. There are alleged Italian ‘‘ bankers” in Mul- 
berry Street who go to a contractor or some boss who hires 
laborers, and pay him for furnishing laborers. Then they 
buy, say, 500 steamer tickets in blank, and send them to 
agents in Italy. These agents get one-half the commission 
on the tickets, and forward the laborers. When the poor 
people come here they find that the man who had made the 
contract has sold out to some other party, and they are 
charged a fee for getting employment. 

Another plan worked by these men is even worse. When 
an Italian wants to come to this country, and has not the 
money to pay his passage, the agent in Italy gives him a 
ticket on his signing a contract to pay back about twice as 
much as its cost. The society alluded to is not in favor of 
shutting off immigration, but is in favor of reforming abuses, 
and of aliowing immigration to proceed only from natural 
causes. 

The Congressional Committee appointed in July, 1888, to 
inquire into the subject of Italian immigration, brought to 
light much interesting information on the subject. Mr. 
Marzo, of the Italian Immigration Society, told about the acts 
of the contract-labor agents who import victims to this coun- 
try, and gave a list of them. He spoke of contract laborers 
consigned to St. Paul, Minnesota, the fare to which point is 
$25, but who were compelled to pay $65 to the contractor. 
One witness related how the agent had lured him to this 
country with promises of work and ample pay, the agent be- 
ing one of the class 


“That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 


The poor fellow before coming here sold his mule, which 
had been his main source of livelihood, for $22, having to 
pay a broker for negotiating the deal. He left his family 
behind to subsist on what Indian corn they could raise. He 
had only $6 in his pocket when he arrived in New York; he 
could have probably secured work when he reached here if 
he had at once paid the requisite fee demanded for getting 
employment, but he waited awhile, and then not having 
enough money left, he was unable to purchase a chance to 
earn his living. When he was asked by the chairman of 
the committee if he had any money at the time he was tes- 
tifying, he answered; ‘‘ You can turn me over and not get a 
cent.” Since he had been in New York he had been livin 
on the charity of benevolent societies. He said he coul 
live pretty well—or, as he expressed it, ‘‘on the top shelf” — 
for 25 cents a day, though this did not include the luxury 
of beer once a week. 

A specimen immigrant, and the most interesting witness 
that came before the committee, was Francisco Zaponi. He 
was a short man, with a square face, a week’s growth of 





beard,{short black hair, and shifting black eyes. He wore a 
hickory shirt, a vest so short that there was a liberal space 
between it and the top of his blue overalls, and a coat that 
seemed to have been made in Italy. He said that he was 
forty years of age, and that he had a wife and two children 
in Italy. His home was about eight hours by rail from 
Naples, in the southern part of Italy, where the chief indus- 
try is farming. His occupation was that of a muleteer. He 
owned a mule, on which he carried baggage about the coun- 
try, and which he sometimes hired out to those wishing to 
ride. In Italy he could earn from 20 to 30 cents a day. 
This was his explanation of how he happened to come to 
America; Early in the spring, a native, known as “ Vecci” 
(Old Bloke), came to his town, talked mysteriously to the 
villagers, and finally approached Zaponi, and asked him how 
he would like to make $1 50a day. Of course he answered 
in the affirmative, and finally he scraped enough money to- 
gether to pay his passage, and when he arrived here his 
money was all gone, and he found he could get no work. 
He said he could live here on 15 cents a day for board and 
lodging, and that if he earned $1 a day, he might spend only 
25 cents. 

The United States is not the only country that has been 
suffering from the contract-labor system. The importation 
of large gangs of laborers from northern Italy into Germany 
and Austria from time to time, as occasion requires, has been 
a recognized phase of the labor question in that section of 
Europe. These imported hands are available only for the 
rougher kinds of work—ore-digging and blasting and rail- 
road building; but it is said for those kinds of work none 
‘ire superior to them in organization and efliciency. They 
do not settle down when they come, they are simply hired 
for a specified time to do certain work. Railroad travel is 
cheap, and when their work is done they return home to 
their families with their foreign wages in their pockets. The 
system is now so well organized that 5000 or 10,000 Italian 
workmen, trained and equipped, can be thrown into any given 
working point in South Germany at a week’s or ten days’ 
notice. At Marseilles the question of labor and strikes is 
largely controlled by the 50,000 Italians who live there. 
They work for less wages, and live on simpler and cheaper 
food even than the French working-classes, 

In considering the condition of the Italian laborer in our 
own country, it is well to bear in mind certain facts bearing 
on his condition in his native land. In building trades the 
rate paid per week of sixty hours in the principal cities is 
from $1 70 to $5, the helpers of plumbers, plasterers, and 
roofers receiving the former sum; the plasterers receiving 
$5, bricklayers and roofers, $4 20, etc. For the same time 
bakers get $4; cigar-makers, $3 40; car-drivers, $3 60; public- 
school teachers, $5; laborers and porters, $3 60, etc. The 
diet of the laborers in Piedmont, which is in the northern 
part of Italy, is; morning meal—vegetable soup (the families 
of the higher class working-men having coffee and milk); 
dinner—soup, bread, and cheese, or potatoes, or codfish; sup- 
per, which is the principal meal, bread, wine, macaroni, or 
vegetable stew. Meat is a rarity and a luxury. In Sicily, 
during the six months ending with March, the food of the 
working- classes is bread, cheese, rice, dried beans, and 
greens; during April and May, bread, green beans, and mac- 
aroni; and during the remaining four months, bread and 
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fruits. In Tuscany the average hours of work are fifteen 
hours out of the twenty-four in the summer, with two hours 
for meals allowed from the fifteen; twelve hours from the 
twenty-four in the winter, with one hour and a half for 
meals allowed from the twelve. A staple article of food 
throughout Italy is the polenta, which corresponds to our 
Indian meal. With many workmen a cup of bad coffee in 
the early morning serves till noon, when a meal of bread, 
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beans cooked in olive oil or lard, or polenta boiled or fried, 
with a small allowance of wine, is eaten. The pranzo, or 
dinner, is taken in the evening when work is finished, and 
is of very much the same nature as the noonday meal, with 
the exception that some salted fish or pork is added, with 

‘ cabbage or other greens. Contrary to the opinion of many 
in this country, macaroni is not the staple food of the work- 
ing-class of Italy, it is in reality only purchased by the com- 
paratively well-to-do. Fresh meat is seldom eaten, even by 
the skilled mechanic. Vegetables and fruit, however, are 
at times so plentiful as to be accessible to the poorest. In 
the country the working-classes usually live in damp, 
badly ventilated cottages, and in the cities they are crowded 
together in large but badly ventilated and drained houses in 
the poorer quarters of the town. 

On this point Mr. W. L. Alden, United States Consul-Gen- 
eral at Rome during the last administration, made the fol- 
lowing remarks in one of his reports: 

“The cost of living is perhaps nowhere so elastic and va- 
riable as in Italy. Living may be had from 10 to 60 cents 
and over per day by persons of the laboring classes. 

“‘The lowest cost of living to the laboring classes in the 
city of Rome and its environs would be as follows: 

“« Breakfast—A loaf of coarse wheat bread, unsalted, 
weighing 12 ounces, 2 cents; fruit in summer, and cured 
cheese in winter, 1 cent: total, 3 cents. 

Dinner (at noonday).—One-half loaf bread as above, 1 
cent; a stew made from scraps of tripe, lungs, and the like, 
or soup prepared with garlics or onions, pork fat, or lard 
thickened with garlics, olive oil, or grease, 3 cents: total, 4 
cents. : 

Supper.—Same as breakfast, or varied. with salad and 
bread: total, 3 cents. 

‘* Lodging.—Single person, at 60 cents per month, per 
day, 2 cents. 

“Grand total cost of living and lodging per day, 12 cents. 

‘Clothing is a small item of expense, and laborers earning 
small amounts will always undertake odd jobs to procure 
extras or an occasional glass of wine.” 

Two distinct classes of Italians come to this country— 
those from the north and those from the south of Italy. 
The northern Italians come from Genoa, Milan, and Flor- 
ence. The natives from this section have fairer complex- 
ions than those from the southern section, and some of the 
women have blue eyes and flaxen hair. The southern Ital- 
ians are of the swarthy sort, who are by no means slow to 
anger, and who repel an insult with a thrust of the stiletto. 
Most of them come from the region of Calabria, and a few 
represent the lazzaroni of Naples. Those from the northern 
part—from Venice, Piedmont, and Lombardy—are full of 
energy, and in this respect resemble the French; the Nea- 
politans and Sicilians are more inclined to the philosophy 
which finds its highest expression in loafing and lying at 
one’s ease. 

In the Mulberry Street region the streets are narrow, and 
many of the ancient wooden tenements look so frail that if 
they tumbled down into the street at any moment there 
would be no occasion for surprise. During the day there is 
not much excitement in this quarter. The men are off to 
work, and the women—the few who do not assist their hus- 
bands in their work—will be found grouped in the alleys 
leading to their apartments picking over rags, knitting, and 
gossiping. On pleasant evenings during the fall and sum- 
mer everybody is in the street-—men, women, and children. 
The grown persons crowd around the alley entrances, the 
children seat themselves on the curb-stones, and are all the 
happier if the gutter furnishes a supply of grewsome-look- 
ing water in which they can sail imaginary ships, their little 
minds free from any tormenting hope that their vessels shall 
come back laden with golden freight. Later on these peo- 
ple will return to their so-called homes—rooms in which 
from a dozen to a score of them will find sleep on rude 
bunks built against the sides of the wall, or on beds made 
from old carpets and rags, and laid upon the floor. In these 
rear tenements, to use Carlyle’s metaphor, human beings are 
packed so closely that they, resemble Egyptian vipers in a 
jar, each struggling to secure the best position, and to crowd 
down his fellows. 

But let us do justice to these poor people. A great deal 
that has been written about them in the daily papers has not 
been founded on fact. ‘‘The Italian quarter” has always 
been considered by newspaper men a good subject for de- 
scription, but imagination has often had too much to do in 
making the story striking and interesting. The poorer class 
of Italians are ignorant, but they are not all lazy or bad. 
They are keenly grateful for any kindness that is shown 
them, and most of them are not mentally vigorous enough 
to be evil. They live only for the time being, and many 
of them, as we have seen, find themselves in our country, 
brought here under the false pretences of their own brethren, 
and, if they remain here, it is a long time before they can 
become accustomed to the ways of the New World, so dif- 
ferent from those of the Old, and hence it is especially diffi- 
cult for them to make any industrial progress. It should 
be stated that, with very few exceptions, these poor Italians 
are honest; they do not cheat or swindle, and they are faith- 
ful to their obligations. A certain physician, who had a 
large practice in the crowded tenement-houses where they 
live, says that they were in the habit of keeping an account 
of his visits, and bringing to his house the exact amount of 
money due him. For two years he kept an account-book 
to record his visits and the fees due him, but he found the 
Italians so honest that he discontinued the use of his book, 
and allowed his patients to keep their own accounts. Dur- 
ing the last three years, during which time he has pursued 
this course, he has not lost a penny through the dishonesty 
of an Italian. . 

A very common accusation made against the poorer Ital- 
ians is that they drink stale beer. As a class they do not do 
anything of the kind. There are ‘‘tramp” Italians as well 
as tramp Germans, Irish, and English; they frequent the 
dives where stale beer is sold at a penny or two a glass, and 
in their company will be found representatives from many 
other nationalities, all of them in the aggregate representing 
the lowest form of human existence. While it is true that 
they live contrary to all the laws of hygiene, it must be re- 
membered that the greed of the landlord—often outwardly 
a highly respectable member of the community—is largely 
responsible for the crowded condition of their homes and 
the want of proper sanitary surroundings. Even in this un- 
wholesome section of the city rosy-cheeked women and chil- 
dren will be found, and broad-chested sons of sunny Italy, 
who have successfully set at defiance the rule laid down as 
to the amount of air space necessary for a human being in 
order to support life. Those blessed with strong constitu- 
tions do not seem to be affected by their unwholesome envi- 
ronment, while the weak and sickly soon find their way to 
the hospital. 
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The poorest Italians are charitable, and many of them lay 
aside a little fund of money for beggars. Probably they 
bring this custom from Italy, where in the large cities beg- 
gars are plentiful, and where indiscriminate alms-giving may 
be said to be a habit. Here in America when the beggar, 
who nearly always belongs to some other nationality, comes 
along, the Italians are sure to __ him the penny which 
they have waiting for him; and among themselves these 
poor people are full of neighborly oye; 2 and on occasions 
of sorrow and distress are generous to a fault. In this poor 
quarter you will occasionally notice an Italian woman dress- 
ed in rags though her ears are bedecked with massive gold 
ear-rings, or on her neck she may wear a necklace of solid 

old. These ornaments, so out of place with the surround- 
ings of the wearer, are heirlooms which have descended to 
her family through many generations, and perhaps were 
worn by some black-eyed Italian belle five hundred years 
ago. It is said that some of the ornaments worn by these 
Italian women are as old as ancient Rome. Some of them 
look as if they might be. 

Among the poorest Italians no mechanics will be found. 
They have been accustomed to follow very humble voca- 
tions in their own country, and they try to follow in the 
same lines when they arrive here. The northern Italian 
will display the most enterprise. He will keep a fruit stand 
in the summer and a chestnut booth in the winter. He will 
save all the money he can, in order to rent a basement and 
keep a fruit shop. If that pays, he will rent a store and be- 
come a fruit merciant—the height of his ambition. A few 
shrewd Italians, who have the necessary means, rent houses 
in the Italian quarter, and sublet the rooms to their fellow- 
countrymen, careful to imitate the example set them by the 
American landlord, and get a good percentage on their in- 
vestment. ‘The poorest Italians do not succeed in any voca- 
tion simply because they are too ignorant to rise from the 
social slough of despond in which they find themselves. 
They have no knowledge of the English language, and find 
it difficult to learn, and their ignorance of ordinary business 
methods prevents their becoming financially successful in al- 
most any undertaking—a statement equally true of all igno- 
rant men, no matter what their nationality may be. A few 
years ago many Italian children were brought to this coun- 
try by cruel taskmasters called padrones, whose slaves vir- 
tually they were. The little ones were taught music in their 
own country, and leased by their parents to the padrones 
for a certain number of years. Children between the ages 
of seven and twelve were brought to America for this pur- 
pose, to be returned (if they lived through their cruel expe- 
riences) at the age of sixteen. This system has been broken 
up completely by the Padrone Act—a law designed to pre- 
vent children being used as musicians in this way. 

Among the better class of Italians will be found some en- 
gaged in the wine business, some confectioners, and many 
engaged in the keeping of restaurants. The manufacture of 
macaroni in this country is carried on almost exclusively by 
Italians. There are about forty macaroni manufacturers in 
the United States. In New York city there are three; in 
Brooklyn, four; one in Newark, New Jersey; three in Phila- 
delphia; one each in Boston, in Detroit, and in St. Louis; two 
in Chicago; and five in Sacramento. Even Colorado can 
boast of a manufactory. Imported macaroni is made of 
farina, and comes here free of duty; foreign farina (at the time 
of this writing) is taxed 20 percent. The farina in this coun- 
try not being of sufficiently good quality for the purpose, the 
manufacturers make their macaroni of flour. They complain 
that they would be able to compete with the imported article 
if the foreign farina was put upon the free list. The work of 
manufacture is done almost entirely by machinery. After the 
dough is mixed in a reservoir by machinery, it is spread out 
in a shallow circular trough. A heavy marble millstone, im- 
ported direct from Italy, driven by machinery, moves slowly 
around the box, kneading the dough thoroughly. When 
sufficiently manipulated it is placed in iron cylinders, by 
which it is made into any size or style required. ‘There are 
about forty different styles of macaroni, from the small star- 
shaped bits-designed for thickening soup to the large-sized 
sticks which American housewives use when the dish is 
baked. After coming from the cylinder the macaroni is 
taken to the drying-room, where it is spread out in large 
square shallow boxes, fitted into frames, each frame hold- 
ing several hundred boxes. After being dried, a process 
occupying from a few hours to six days, depending on the 
_ of the macaroni, it is ready to be packed in papers for 
sale. 

Italian peasants are naturally sturdy and strong, and they 
are hard workers. When they are seen idling around the 
streets, it is because they are out of work, and not because 
they are shiftless. The ordinary workman is economical, 
but he will not stint himself of a glass of wine; and though 
he may not eat meat, it must be remembered that he has 
not been in the habit of eating it in his own country. He 
feels strong and healthy without it. A prominent Italian 
claims that Italian labor is higher paid than Irish or American 
labor. On the pay-roll of a New Jersey railroad the Irish 
received $1 25 per day, and the Italian laborer, $1 30. The 
Irish superintendent said, in explanation of this fact, that 
an Italian could do more work than an Irishman, although 
he at first thought, owing to their manner of living, the 
Italians would soon break down. They subsisted wholly on 
macaroni, farinaceous food, and cheap wine. The superin- 
tendent also admitted that an Italian did not talk while 
working, or stop to light his pipe every ten minutes, and 
could do fully ten per cent. more work than an Irishman. It 
has been proven, to the satisfaction of some persons at least, 
that farinaceous food gives more muscle and bone than meat. 
If there is any truth in this theory, the good health of the 
Italian laborers can be accounted for. During the early fall 
of 1888 the Italian found a new vocation. An Oneida County 
hop-grower employed 150 Italian laborers to do the picking 
in his yards. 

Organ grinding a few years ago was an industry of which 
the Italians had the monopoly. A certain organ maker on 
Chatham Square says that during the last twenty-seven years 
he has been in the business he has supplied 5000 Ital- 
ians with: hand-organs. It is a trifle exasperating to note 
that this organ-maker is fat and jolly, and seems to have no 
realizing sense of the enormity of his transgression. Hand- 
organs cost from $25 to $225, and the ordinary instrument 
is capable of inflicting eight tunes. Aside from that pre- 
judiced class of persons to whom the hand-organ is never 
welcome, it may be said that a tune on this instrument re- 
mains popular with the public for six months. Patriotic 
tunes are in steady demand, especially at certain seasons of 
the year, and a negro refrain is always sure to tickle the 
ears of the groundlings. There are not one-third the num- 
ber of organ-grinders that there were a few years ago. In 
former days the organ-grinder would play in the South in 
the winter, and come North during the summer. Now a 
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few play around New York during the spring and summer 
months, and seek other work in the fall. The law forbid. 
ding organ-grinders to have monkeys, and the demand for 
sage laborers, have made organ-grinding almost a thing of 

e past. 

The Italian venders of pea-nut candy work less and make 
more than the average unskilled laborer. The candy sells 
for one cent a bar, or six for five cents, and is supplied by a 
large manufactory in the upper part of the city, which em- 
ploys hundreds of Italian peddlers to sell it. There is 6 
cents profit on every 20 cents’ worth of candy, and as the 
men sell from $4 to $6 worth a day, and work only a few 
hours, they are not so badly off as might be imagined. Each 
man has his own district to cover, and is expected to dress 
decently and keep his basket neat and clean. The basket is 
lined with a clean towel, and is supplied with an oil-cloth 
cover for use in bad weather. There is a natty little Italian 
who stands near Fulton Ferry every wed when the crowd is 
going over—between four and six o'clock. He has his regu- 
lar customers among the boys and girls, who empty his bas- 
ket of sweetmeats during the two hours he attends to busi- 
ness. His sales average about $5 a day, on which his own 
profits are about $1 50. 

Another small but important industry is the cracking of 
the nuts used in the making of various kinds of confection- 
ery. The nuts are cracked and picked by rather pretty and 
picturesquely clad Italian girls, employed by a Southerner 
who is engaged very largely in this industry. His place is 
in Mulberry Street, and he employs Italian girls because 
they work cheaply, paying them eight cents a pound for 
their work, and because they are quicker and more thorough 
in picking out the kernels than men. The only man in the 
shop, besides the packers and cartmen, attends the cracking- 
machine—a strange-looking contrivance filled with holes, 
and making a noise like a Gatling-gun. Into these holes 
the man throws pecan-nuts, and some internal machinery 
cracks them and drops them out. The girls then take them 
and pick out the kernels with long-pointed knives, and the 
majority of them work so quickly that they manage to earn 
a fair income. 

There are several prominent italian bankers and trades- 
men in New York city. To prove that the poorer classes 
of Italians save their money, it was shown that in one bank 
at the beginning of the year there was $150,000, representing 
1000 depositors, whose accounts ranged from $2 upward. 
Some months ago two distinguished Italian artists established 
themselves in New York—Count Alessandro Guaccimanni 
and Sir Giuseppe Sacheri, two inseparable friends; the former 
a portrait-painter, the latter a landscape and marine painter. 
Giovanni Terenzeni is a sculptor whose model of Garibaldi 
won him fame all over the world; he is a student from the 
Academy of Arts at Carrara, and occupies a place in the 
front rank of the world’s artists. Nestore Corradi is an- 
other eminent sculptor who has made his home in New 
York. There are many professors of music, and importers 
in various wares and manufactures are important members 
of the commercial circles of New York. There are two 
Italian lawyers and seven physicians. 

The manufacture of cheap objects of art is quite an im- 
portant industry, also the making of artificial flowers and 
confectionery. Hundreds of the poorer Italians keep fruit 
stands during the summer months, and sell roasted chest- 
nuts and hickory nuts during the winter season. 

Italian restaurants and hotels are plentiful. On Greene 
Street there is a large lodging-house filled to the roof with a 
laboring class, where beds can be obtained for 25 cents a 
night, and they are always full. On Irving Place, near the 
Antony of Music, there is an aristocratic lodging-house, 
where the prices are high and the company select. On 
Thompson Street there is a cheap hotel, where the poorer 
sons of Italy congregate on their arrival in the city, much 
as sailors hover around a sailors’ boarding-house. And away 
down-town, in Rose Street, under the shadow of one of the 
large publishing houses, there is a cheap hotel which is also 
a sort of exchange. Here tickets for all parts of the world 
can be bought; information is given to all and about every- 
thing, and the place is a kind of general intelligence head- 
quarters besides. 

Lovers of good eating need scarcely be reminded that the 
Italians are excellent cooks. It is over twenty years ago 
since the writer was in the habit of dining at an Italian res- 
taurant on Third Avenue in the neighborhood of Tenth 
Street. The restaurant was in a basement, or rather what 
would have been a cellar, under a hat store. The room was 
small, but there night after night could be seen well-known 
artists, literary men, and actors, drawn to the place because 
it was cozy, the dinner was good, and its cheapness — 40 
cents, including a small bottle of claret-—was a feature many 
of the visitors, in their struggling stage of existence, could 
not afford to slight. There was a long table in the centre 
of the apartment where artists, headed by William Page, 
used to sit. Every night the place was crowded, and late 
comers were obliged to stand and wait for a seat. In one 
corner there was the smallest kind of a counter, over which 
the wine used to be passed to the waiters by the proprietor, 
a big fat Italian, who, in white apron and cap, flitted to and 
from the diminutive kitchen in the rear. Men would some- 
times bring their wives or lady friends to this cave of good- 
fellowship and good cookery, which to many New- Yorkers 
at that time was as much of a retreat and as full of good- 
fellowship as the robbers’ cave made memorable by Gil Blas. 
In a few years the proprietor had made enough money to 
start a pretentious establishment on Fifth Avenue, where he 
catered to a different class of customers, and where, it need 
scarcely be said, there has never appeared the same crowd 
of eccentric geniuses that made the Third Avenue basement 
a favorite trysting-place twenty odd years ago. Another 
famous Italian restaurant was Moretti’s, near the Academy 
of Music, where in the days of the Italian opera all the dis- 
tinguished singers were sure to be found. Later on, when 
the taste for macaroni began to develop among the Ameri- 
cans, Moretti’s became a resort for English-speaking actors, 
actresses, and a certain class of bons vivants who believe with 
old Doctor Johnson that a good dinner ‘‘ lubricates business.” 
Many also came solely for the purpose of eating macaroni 
cooked after the highest Milanese fashion, a dish which must 
be eaten in order to be appreciated. Moretti has moved away 
from that section of the city, and has opened a similar res 
taurant on Twenty-first Street near Broadway. 

The Italians can equal the French in furnishing an excel- 
lent table d’héte dinner at a very reasonable price. There is 
a popular Italian restaurant on Third Avenue where for 
only 85 cents you can get a dinner consisting of oysters 
on half-shell, soup, fish, macaroni, an entrée, a roast with 
vegetables, dessert, coffee, and a pint bottle of claret. There 
are many restaurants where they have cooking after the 
Italian style at which you can dine for 60 cents, It is 
only at the highest-class restaurant where the dinner costs 
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$1 25; but in quantity and quality it can scarcely be sur- 
passed. For the American, the quantity given may seem 
too much; but sallow-faced foreign gentlemen and ladies pur- 
sue their way religiously through the various courses, and 
come out smiling when walnuts, cheese, and café noir mark 
the end of the repast. Down in the ‘‘ Bend,” through Mul- 
berry Street, and in ‘‘ Little Italy,” in the upper part of the 
city, even the poor Italians afford to have their favorite 
macaroni, though they must eat it plain or with a very 
cheaply prepared sauce. There is an Italian restaurant 
in Mulberry Street where macaroni can be obtained for 
five and ten cents a plate, while coffee is served at two or 
three cents a cup. There are about thirty Italian restau- 
rants of note in New York city, some of them known all 
over the country, and there are some that nobody would care 
to know. The large and fashionable restaurants located on 
Fifth Avenue and in the neighborhood of Union Square 
are crowded every evening. The proprietor of one of these 
places spoke to a newspaper man some time ago on the ne- 
cessity of a restaurant keeper and a waiter having a good 
memory. A waiter in an Italian restaurant who addressed 
a customer who had not been to the place for a year by his 
name was asked by the visitor how he had learned it. 
** You came in here,” the waiter said, ‘‘ with four other gen- 
tlemen, some of whom I had never seen before. During 
your conversation you mentioned the names of each other, 
and I remembered them because that is a part of my business. 
It always pleases a man to think that he is remembered, and 
it is a waiter’s business to please the patrons of the place 
where he works. If a man dines alone, it is frequently dif- 
ficult for us to learn his name. We gen- 
erally learn it, though, in one way or an- 
other. On entering, he may nod to an 
acquaintance. If the latter is a steady pa- 
tron and has a favorite waiter, as he is 
likely to have, we get that waiter to pro- 
cure the information for us. If a person 
thinks he is known in a certain restaurant 
he is apt to go there in preference to oth- 
er places, and it puts him and the waiter 
on a friendly footing. Such a person is 
pleased, and mentally resolves that he is 
a person of much consequence, and that 
he will dine in that restaurant every 
night.” 

t is nearly two generations ago that 
Italian opera was first given in New York, 
the Garcia troupe, containing the famous 
Malibran, being the first enterprise of the 
kind. The struggles of the various Ital- 
ian operatic companies would furnish ma- 
terial for a special sketch; it is sufficient 
to note that years elapsed before the new 
style of music became popular. Not long 
ago (September, 1888) there died at Ma- 
maroneck F. R. Rullman, who 1n years 
gone by was a well-known ticket. specula- 
tor and backer of Italian opera. He began 
his career by selling librettos when Palma’s 
Italian opera was produced in Chambers 
Street. He backed Max Maretzek for two 
seasons of Italian opera and made an im- 
presario of Maurice Grau. In 1881 opera 
was established on a firm basis at the 
Academy of Music by Colonel Mapleson. 
The chorus, the ballet, the scenery were all 
good, and the orchestra, under Signor Ar- 
diti, was all that could be desired. Among 
the artistes who appeared were Gerster, 
Carey, Valleria, Bellocca, Campanini, Ga- 
lassi, and Del Puente. In former days 
men broke their hearts over Malibran; in 
later times other men became music-mad 
over Gerster, while to the women Campa- 
nini was the idol of the hour, Since that 
time this famous singer has been knighted 
by the King of Italy. His career has been 
quite romantic. When a boy he served in 
Garibaldi’s army of liberation, and in one 
of the battles received a wound in the face. 
After he left the army he worked for a 
blacksmith, and afterward studied music 
for a time. He sang with a travelling 
company for two years, and made his de- 
but as Faust at La Scala. Three years aft- 
erward he came to America with Manager 
Strakosch in the Nilsson company. Dur- 
ing that engagement he appeared in the 
title rdle of Lohengrin, with Nilsson as 
Elsa. His welcome was as enthusiastic 
and hearty as that given to Jenny Lind. 
Italian opera has failed for the time being 
because it has been found to be an unprofit- 
able speculation formanagers. The Amer- 
ican public gave some of the prominent 
singers so much applause that the singers 
very soon demanded and received enor- 
mous salaries. ‘The subsidy system which 
prevailed encouraged the manager to make foolish contracts 
in the hope that the directors would pay the demands rather 
than close up the house. 

Some time ago Signor Grimaldi, Minister of Com- 
merce to the Italian government, suggested that the in- 
creased trade relations between Italy and the United States 
called for the establishment of Italian Chambers of Com- 

merce and a branch of the national bank of Italy in this 
country. Acting on this suggestion, the Italian bankers 
and merchants of Mew York have organized a Chamber of 
Commerce for Italian trade. There is already one in San 
Francisco, and others will be organized in other large cities. 
The Chamber of Commerce in New York is composed of 
about one hundred members, many of whom are engaged in 
the foreign fruit business. There was a time when the im- 
portation of olive oil was an important branch of trade, but 
the sale of oil made in the Southern States from cotton 
seeds has greatly diminished this branch of trade. The an- 
nual dues in the Chamber are $12, and the initiation fee, $10. 
It is said by the originators of this body that it would be to 
the interest of American exporters if they should become 
members, as the Chamber can put them in direct connec- 
tion with the 500 Chambers of Commerce located in the 
various large cities in Italy, and thus stimulate trade between 
the two countries. 

The Italians have two newspapers in New York city 
printed in their own tongue—ZJ/ Progresso Italo-Americano, 
and L’ Eco d’ Italia. The Italian press is not largely repre- 
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sented in the United States. In San Francisco there are 
published three papers—one weekly, and two semi-weekly ; 
in Baltimore, one weekly; and the papers already mentioned 
published in New York, both of which are daily. The King 
of Italy lately issued a royal decree conferring upon Charles 
Barsotti and upon Vincenzo Polidori, the title of the Royal 
Order of the Crown of Italy. These two gentlemen are the 
proprietors of IZ Progresso Italo-Americano. The Italian 
newspapers would not prove interesting to the English read- 
er even if he understood the language. Very little space is 
given to local items or matters of national importance. Sev- 
eral columns are occupied with news from Italy and other 
parts of Europe. The feulliton is a special feature in each 
issue, and the bulk of the paper is made up of standing ad- 
vertisements, many of them printed in large type and of the 
handbill pattern. Still, these journals are successful; they 
have a good circulation in the Italian colony, and therefore 
seem to meet the wants of the class for which they are in- 
tended. 

The postal authorities tell some very amusing stories about 
the manner in which letters are sometimes directed to mem- 
bers of the colony. This is copied from a letter postmarked 
Genoa, the name and street number only being fictitious: 


Mr. Joseru CruMPrttt, 
Fine Baker and Confectioner. 
Wedding Cakes Made to Order. Mottoes 
and Choice Confectionery. 
Family Baking. 
Also, Plain Lunch. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, and Milk. 
No. 555 Baxter st., 


Good for one 5c. loaf. New York. 
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been attended with success. It is said that one reason why 
the clubs cannot become united is because there are so many 
Italians who like the honor of being ‘‘ president ” or ‘< secré- 
tary” of some body, no matter how small, of their country. 
men. Some years ago the Italian voters made an unsuccess- 
ful — to organize themselves into political clubs. If 
the effort had succeeded, they would have exerted consider- 
able influence on local politics. The local vote is now very 
badly scattered, and is unimportant outside of two Assembly 
districts. 

The various clubs and societies have very euphonious 
names, such as Societa di Beneficenza, Unione e Fratellanza 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Colombo, La Stella, Operaia, and others, 
embracing the names of Galileo, Tasso, Dante, Palestrina, 
etc. . . 

The unveiling of a statue of Garibaldi in Washington 
Square in the summer of 1888 was marked by exceptional 
enthusiasm in the Italian colony. The Jtalo-Americano 
newspaper in 1882 opened a subscription list for the erec- 
tion of the monument, and sums ranging from five cents to 
thousands of dollars rapidly poured in from every class of 
Italians. The statue was made by Giovanni Turini, is of 
bronze, and represents Garibaldi in the act of drawing his 
sword to advance on the foe. It is of heroic size, 8 feet 10 
inches in height, and weighs over 17,000 pounds. The un- 
veiling took place on the 5th of June, and Washington Square 
was transformed for the time being into a miniature Italy. 
Thirty bands played patriotic airs, and the Garibaldi Guard, 
in red shirts, black scarfs, and gray trousers, took the leading 
part in the procession and at the monument. The French 
were represented on the occasion by three 
of their military organizations—Les Fils de 
*89, the Gardes Lafayette, and the Grena- 
diers Rochambeau; and addresses were 
made by several distinguished Italians and 
Mayor Hewitt. At the conclusion of the 
Mayor’s address a pretty little Italian girl 
presented the Mayor with an immense bou- 
quet, and made this neat little speech, which 
she delivered without any embarrassment: 

‘Mr. Mayor: In the name of the Ital- 
ians thus honored by your presence, please 
accept these flowers as symbols of simplic- 
ity and friendship. I, a child of an Italian, 
do love this country and Italy alike, and 
sincerely wish to both nations glory and 
prosperity and the benediction of God.” 

The Mayor stooped down and kissed her, 
and there was, of course, “ great applause.” 

On the west side of the granite pedestal 
is the inscription, ‘‘ Garibaldi, 1807-1882.” 
On the east side is the following: 
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In religion nearly all the Italians are 
Roman Catholics. About twenty years ago 
the Franciscan fathers, one of the numer- 
ous missionary orders of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, started the Church of St. An- 
thony of Padua in Sullivan Street, and 
since then, within two or three years, a new 
and costly edifice has: been erected in the 
immediate vicinity of the old church, and 
to take its place. It is claimed, however, 
by well-informed Roman Catholics them- 
selves that the work among the Italians in 
that quarter of the town has neither been 
very large nor successful. Italian priests do 
not care to minister to their own country- 
men, who are poor financial supporters of 
the Church; the Italian priest much prefers 
an Irish congregation, because the Irish are 
cheerful, constant, and liberal givers. The 
= Italian, coming from the old cities of 

taly, has been accustomed to worship in 
ancient churches supported by the govern- 
ment or endowed by pious folks who lived 
ages ago. He has been used to fine pic- 
. tures, elaborate services by priests in gor- 
geous vestments, marble statuary illustrat- 
ing spiritual truths and biblical events, 
music by well-trained voices; the esthetic 
in his nature has been developed at the ex- 
pense of the practical; he has become a 
sort of spiritual bon vivant, a religious Har- 
old Skimpole, who loves the beautiful as it 

| is expressed in his Church, but who has 
‘*no head for detail,” and who has no idea 
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The artless Genoese who had directed this letter simply 
copied entire the trade card which had been sent to him b 
his Americanized cousin. A letter to a New York bootblac 
had this direction: 


Av Signor Demetrio Loprirr, 
Bootblack, 
Second Precinct Police Station, 
Schine per Month 25 cts., 
New York. 


Some of the worst writing comes from Italy, especially the 
neighborhood of Naples, and the Post-office clerks have to 
make out the directions as best they can. Baxter Street is 
written Bex, Box, Bock, or Bexen, or with other variations. 
Mulberry Street appears under the names Molbo, Mulbo, 
Milbo, Mol, Mul. For Elizabeth Street there are Liz, Liz- 
beth, Lizbetto, and Izabo. Jersey Street is transformed into 
Yiese, and for Crosby, Cosimo is written. Even resident 
Italians show their ignorance of spelling in public places. 
An Italian waffle vender spelt the street on his small push- 
cart ‘‘ Molber,” and announced that he had ‘‘ Hot Waflos ” 
for sale. 

There are about efghty Italian clubs in New York city, 
most of them of a benevolent character, or organized for 
mutual benefit in case of the sickness or death of their mem- 
bers. It is argued that it would be much better to have one 
or two social organizations, and efforts have been made to 
consolidate some of the numerous bodies, but they have not 


that even churches have to be supported 
with money. An article in the Catholic 
World says that ‘‘ thousands of Italians who 
come to the city do not know the Apostles’ 
Creed, and are ignorant of the elementary 
principles of religion.” Hereafter, however, Italian priests 
supplied from Italy direct are to minister to their country- 
men in New York, and three of them have already opened 
an Italian mission church on Centre Street near Canal. The 
Church of the Transfiguration in Mott Street has in its base- 
ment services for Italians, there is a mission in Mulberry 
Street,and the Church of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, on 
115th Street, supplies the spiritual wants of ‘‘ Little Italy.” 

The people from Naples and Sicily preserve their old cus- 
toms in regard to marriage. The ceremony is witnessed by 
all the friends of the parties. There is a feast of macaroni 
and wine, and romping games are indulged in at the house. 
When the carriages leave the church, the guests are given a 
handful of candy by the bride or groom, the giver saying, 
‘“Chi ge é sinqgue”—Here are your fives, or, Here is a 
handful. At an Italian wake the sorrowful part of the 
rosary is said by the male visitors, each man repeating a 
verse in turn. 

The Children’s Aid Society have a flourishing Italian 
school, where girls are taught sewing, and boys the ru- 
diments of certain mechanical industries. Some of these 
pupils have become useful members of society. One little 
girl, now grown to a bright, black-eyed, charming young 
woman, is a school-teacher; one of the boys is a physician, 
others are on the police force, and one is a machinist who 
employs a large number of men. A service for Protestant 
Italians is carried on, under the auspices of the City Mission 
at 151 Worth Street. 














